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See the land, her Easter keeping, 
Rises as her Maker rose ; 
t Seeds so long in darkness sleeping, 
- Burst at last from winter snows. 
Earth with heaven above rejoices, 
ears Fields and gardens hail the spring; 
wick Shaughs and woodlands ring with voices, 
While the wild birds build and sing. 
oud? , ’ 
You to whom your Maker granted 
Powers to those sweet birds unknown, 
Use the craft by God implanted— 
Use the reason not your own. 
Here, while Heaven and Earth rejoices, 
Each his Easter tribute bring— 
Work of fingers, chant and voices, 
Like the birds who build and sing. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
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“BEAUTY’S CHILD.” 





BY CANAWEETA. 





Cuaprter I. 


‘¢ Her air sae sweet and shape complete, 
Wi’ nae proportion wanting, 
The Queen o’ Love did never move 
Wi’ motion mair enchanting.’’—Burns. 


Paris does not look its best on a win- 
ter’s afternoon. Tosee it at its prettiest 
season, one must be there in the spring, 
when the trees are in their first green- 
ness, and the gardens and parks are re- 
splendent with flowering shrubs and 
gayly-colored flowers. At that time a 
walk down the magnificent avenue of 
the Champs Elysées, calls to mind some 
one’s witty remark—‘ Good Americans 
when they die go to Paris”—and makes 
one almost wish to become a compatriot 
of the favored people. 

This particular day does not belong 
to the spring-time. It is the dead of 
winter,anda veil-like covering of ‘white, 
cold, virgin snow” rests on the trees and 
the roofs of the houses. In the streets 
the transparent crystals have long since 
been ground to mud by “ the tread of 
the million feet.” 

It is New Year’s eve, and everywhere 
are crowds of enthusiastic French peo- 
ple, engaged in the delightful task of 
buying étrennes for their friends and 
kinsfolk. 

‘“‘ There is no one to buy anything for 
me,” murmurs a young girl who is lean- 
ing against the railing of the Place de 
la Concorde fountain. “ I am that sad- 
dest of beings, a lonely orphan.” 

She is waiting for a chance to cross 
the street. At last a break occurs in 
the long line of carriages, and with a 
celerity and carelessness born of long 
practice, she threads her way among the 
vehicles to the desired place. 

Her mood changes as she hurries 
along under the crowded arcades of the 
Rue de Rivoli. Before her are some 
cripples who, at this time of the year, 
enjoy an immunity not usually granted 
to them, and for a few days pursue their 
begging occupation in peace. 

“ Ah, I am not as miserable as they,” 
she says, half aloud, dropping several 
frane pieces into their hands. 

She does not see that an Englishman, 
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heavily-built, and with a cold, some- 
what stern face, has stopped, and is 
watching her movements with a faint 
show of vexation in his light blue 
eyes. 

When she turns round he says, 
evenly: “It is my money that you are 
throwing away, Vivienne.” 

This is a truth which she cannot deny, 
and accepting the implied rebuke, she 
walks beside him in silence. 

The man notes with a cold displeasure 
the admiring glances of the passers-by 
at his youthful companion. 

“Why are you out alone, Vivienne? 
I told Madame Lalande twelve months 
ago, that she was to accompany you 
during all your walks.” 

The girl makes a pretty, annoyed 
gesture, with a hand that is encased in 
a very threadbare glove. “ Ma foi! 
what will you? I had to go to Galig- 
nani’s for my English papers, and Ma- 
dame Lalande has a terrific migraine.” 

Adrian Allworth is in a fault-finding 
mood—no new thing where his compan- 
ion is concerned; she cannot, and will 
not conform to his standard of excel- 
lence. ‘“ Vivienne, I wish that you 
would give up your objectionable French: 
exclamations, I do not like them.” 

“* You are ever critical,” she replies, 
with a shrug of the dainty shoulders, 
and a low, clear lauzh. “If you scold 
me too much, I shall make use of 
Madame Lalande’s exclamation. What 
would you say to dame! Does it not 
sound well to your fastidious English 
ears ?” 

From Allworth’s silence, Vivienne 
gathers that he is displeased with her. 
‘“ What does it matter?” she thinks, 
carelessly,and forthwith makes a saucy 
speech about his being en colére. 

He is on the point of reproving her, 
but checks himself, with a thought of 
her youth and childishness. She is 
only seventeen, a mere baby compared 
with his forty-two vears. Andanorphan, 
too, poor child. He glances at her crépe- 
trimmed dress. Critical in everything 
relating to her, he soon notices its 
abominable fit. ‘“‘ Who is your dress 
maker, Vivienne ?” 
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She laughs scornfully. 

“T havenone. My poverty forces me 
to buy costumes from the Bon Marché. 
Doubtless you have observed what an 
admirable fit they are. This, for exam- 
ple’”—seizing a loose fold of her dress. 

Allworth puts his hand in his pocket. 
“ Take this money, and go order some 
things to-morrow from a respectable 
modiste. I don’t want to see you in 
this ill-fitting gown again.” 

She laughs lightly as his fingers close 
over hers. Not a scruple troubles her 
about taking hisearnings. It isa thing 
of too long standing for that. 

To reach her home they do not leave 
the Rue de Rivoli, but walk on and on, 
till the arcades are some distance be- 
hind them. Then they stop before a 
high, square house, and go up the carpet- 
less stairways which lead to Madame 
Lalande’s apartments au troisiéme. 

Opening the door of a small room, 
Vivienne imperiously orders out the 
half-dozen dark-eyed children of her 
landlady, and motions Allworth to a 
chair. Then she goes to the window, 
and after propping up the dilapidated 
volets with a stick, seats herself, and 
looks out at the cloudy sky. 

For a long time there is silence be- 
tween them. The twilight comes on, 
and Vivienne, deeply sunk in her mus- 
ing mood, dreams away, forgetting the 
familiar presence of the man in the 
shadowy part of the room. 

At last he speaks. 

“When will you marry me, Vivi- 
enne ?” 

She starts slightly, and says with ir- 
ritation :— 

“ How brusque you are” (his tone was 
calmness itself), ‘and how many more 
times must I tell you that I shall never 
marry a man I don’t love?” 

This disdainful reply does not pro- 
voke him to exhibit the faintegt show of 
wrath. 

“T wonder whether an earthquake 
would startle him out of his icy com- 
posure ?” mutters Vivienne, withdraw- 
ing her eyes from his statuesque face, 
and letting them wander out through 
the window to the figure which adorns 
the top of the near Tour St. Jacques. 

Never once, since the day, three years 
ago, when he came to her father’s stu- 
dio to sit for his portrait, has she seen 
VoL. cx.—26 





him lose for a moment his singular self- 
possession. Always the same—cold, 
reserved, and proud, and always the 
same in his frequently-expressed desire 
to marry the beautiful girl, whose dark, 
captivating style of beauty forms so 
striking a contrast to his own blonde, 
plain lineaments. 

“This is my last proposal to you, 
Vivienne,” he says, after a time. “ Do 
I understand that you refuse me?” 

The girl looks over her shoulder at 
him in some surprise. Ever since her 
father’s death she has been accustomed 
to a monthly offer of his hand. Is he 
going to give her up now? 

“ It is not right for me to marry you,” 
she says, decidedly. “I do not love 
you—and you, if le bon Dieu should 
take my pretty face from me to-night, 
before the sun sets to-morrow you 
would be politely declining the honor 
of my hand.” 

There is an insinuated contempt in 
her tone. Allworth, though he protests 
against it, knows it all too true. 

“Tam not going to force you into 
matrimony,” he says, coolly. “ You 
may dismiss me if you choose, but I 
should think that my past kindness to 
you deserves at least a polite refusal.” 

His indelicacy in alluding to by-gone 
favors is lost upon Vivienne. She sees 
in him now only the generous man who, 
during her father’s long illness, sup- 
plied delicacies which their own slender 
means debarred them from procuring, 
and who, at her father’s death, became 


‘her watchful guardian and munificent 


benefactor. 

In view of all this, her impulsive 
soul is moved to repentance. 

“Forgive me!” she cries, contritely. 
“T forgot how good you have been to 
me.” 

Allworth looks at her calmly. 

‘Show, then, your appreciation of 
my kindness by enabling me to keep up 
in future one establishment instead of 
two. Iam not a rich man, as you very 
well know, and it is rather a drain on 
my income to have to provide you with 
a home, when you might just as well be 
living with me. I warn you, Vivienne, 
that I shall endure this triflingno longer. 
Accept me this evening, or I shall close 
with Saint-Arnaud’s invitation to goto 
the Pyrenees with him.” 
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“T am grateful—very grateful to you,” 
says Vivienne, wilfully, “‘ but I cannot 
marry you.” 

‘‘Very well” (quietly); ‘“ suppose we 
consider that question settled. You 
have refused to marry me. Now, will 
you be good enough to inform me of 
your plans for the future?” She main- 
tains an obstinate silence, so Allworth 
cofitinues. ‘“ Being a governess is out 
of the question; youdon’t knowenough. 
I might possibly get you a situation as 
companion to some lady of rank, but I 
fear you have not accomplishments 
enough, and with most, your beauty 
would be an objection. You would, 
perhaps, like to become a shop-girl, and 
stand on your feet from morning till 
night, like those poor girls you were 
pitying the other day in the Magasin 
du Louvre.” 

Vivienne shakes her head. She was 
born for ornament, not for “the toils, 
the labors, weary drudgeries,” and sec- 
ond only to her fear of death is her in- 
nate dread of hard work. 

This Allworth is perfectly aware of, 
so he says :-— 

‘Whatever decision you may arrive 
at, be sure that you are mapping out a 
very hard life for yourself. I can no 
longer supply you with money—it will 
not be the correct thing, as you have 
broken off our engagement; an1 Vivi- 
enne, you cannot—cannot escspe the 
bitterness of struggling for your daily 
bread.” 

“Perhaps I may marry some other 
man,” she says, defiantly. 

“Yes” (sarcastically) ,““an owvrier ; no 
gentleman would marry you when your 
hands, now so soft and white, lave be- 
ceuine hard and toil-embrowned. Foolish 
girl! you will then wish that you had 
overlooked my want of blind affection 
for you,and taken my offer of a home.” 

Vivienne is silent. 

Allworth looks at his watch. 

“JT must go now; Saint-Arnaud wants 
me to dine with him,and make final ar- 
rangements for our tour. Here” (throw- 
ing his purse on the table) “is all the 
money I have about me. If you get 
hard run at any time, send me a line 
and I will let you have more. Now, 
adieu. I hope you may be successful 
in whatever you undertake. Don’t work 
too hard.” 
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His tone is slightly ironical. 
Then he comes toward Vivienne and 
finds, not with astonishment, that she 
is crying, bitterly—silently. His out- 
stretched hand is disregarded. 

“T should think,” he observes quietly, 
“that everything considered, you might 
keep your dislike for me in subjection, 
long enough to shake hands.” 

Allworth is a man who fully illustrates 
the central truth in Rochefoucauld’s 
Maximes—‘l’amour-propre est le mobile 
de tout”—and he utters his last sentence 
for the express purpose of vexing the 
wilful girl who, by refusing to fall in 
love with him, has inflicted so deadly a 
wound on his self-love. 

Half way to the door he pauses, 
Though his feelings towards his pretty 
protégée are scarcely stronger than those 
of friendship, yet he is moved by her 
emotion. Just now she is looking inde- 
scribably beautiful. The shabby dress, 
despite its want of comeliness, shows 
plainly the graceful outlines of her 
pretty rounded form. 

Her wavy black hair is slightly dis- 
arranged, and with the aid of wet flushed 
cheeks gives a touch of abandon to her 
appearance. The wistful dark eyes, 
that her father used to liken to a moun- 
tain lake for depth and clearness, are 
bent on the floor. In a tight clasp, that 
at any other time would make her scream 
with pain, the delicate hands are locked 
together. 

And Allworth hesitates. He comes 
a few steps nearer her, and says in a 
tone kinder than before: “ Vivienne, in 
spite of having spent all your life in 
Paris, you have been so carefully guard- 
ed that the ways of this big city are 
very little known to you. As soon as 
my protecting care is withdrawn, and 
you are obliged to seek lodgings, even 
less expensive than these, I know ex- 
actly how it will be. My child” (gently), 
“vou are’very beautiful—Paris is very 
wicked.” 

Cold, egotistical, stern, Adrian All- 
worth may be, but he has ever shown, 
himself an honorable man in all his 
dealings with the Maynwarings. This 
Vivienne is perfectly aware of, and & 
kind of terror seizes upon her as he 
repeats his last words in a slow, meaning 
tone. She has ever felt safe with him; 
how will it be if he leaves her? 
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Still she does not speak; and he again 
moves towards the door. But he does 
not go out, for the slender, girlish figure 
is at his side, and with tears and pas- 
sionate sobs presses his hand to her 
lips. 

* Adrian, don’t leave me; I will do 
anything you say ; I cannot let you go.” 

There is a gleam of triumph in the 
cool blue eyes. “‘ No, no, I won’t desert 
you,” he says calmly, taking the trem- 
bling form in his arms and reseating 
himself. 

All things being’ favorable, Vivienne 
rather enjoys a good cry than otherwise, 
an additional pinkiness being immensely 
becoming to her countenance; so she 
buries her face in Allworth’s neck and 
sobs away contentedly, thinking mean- 
while that there are not many things 
she would fear with those strong arms 
about her. 

Not by any means given to the out- 
ward exhibition of his feelings, and 
having never been in love, Allworth is 
a complete stranger to the mental emo- 
tion which makes a man strain a mem- 
ber of the beau sexe to his madly beating 
heart, or wildly fluttering breast; it is 
to him incomprehensible. He never 
thinks of saluting a woman with his 
lips. Not for worlds would he emulate 
the man Shakspeare speaks of, who took 
“The bride about the neck, and kissed her lips 

With such a clamorous smack, that at the part- 
in 

All the church echoed.”’ 

A slight caress, once in a while, from 

Vivienne, quite satisfies his moderate 

demands in the line of demonstrative 

love-making. 

Just now he is submitting to her en- 
dearments with inward impatience. At 
last he moves his head uneasily, and 
says: ‘ Your tears are running down 
my neck, inside my collar.” 

Immediately the blue-black head is 
moved to his breast. 

Soon he has a presentiment that the 
still flowing drops are leaving traces on 
his immaculate shirt front. When he 
tries to verify this suspicion, Vivienne 
kisses the face which she supposes is 
lowered for that purpose. 

He turns his head away with a slight 
laugh. ‘She will never be anything 
but an overgrown baby.” 

He never remembers shedding a tear 





in his life, and Vivienne, when she gets 
into one of her weeping, half hysterical 
fits, is a phenomenon, curious, inexplic- 
able, and slightly awe-inspiring. 

Byron says that the “ unanswerable 
tear” in woman’s eye is a weapon, “ at 
once her spear and shield.” - 

Vivienne’s tears are more than that ; 
they are a whole suit of armor, and no 
matter how great a transgression she 
has been guilty of, Allworth never re- 
bukes her after the appearance of the 
first drop of limpid fluid. 

Now he frets and fumes in silence ; 
gets angry with her, and calms again 
before she winds up with a final sob, 
and lifting her head, asks mournfully, 
whether she looks very ugly. 

He glances at her beautiful, excited 
face, the “ cheeks like berries, and eyes 
like night,” gives her a calm “ no,” and 
then sees, with secret dismay, that his 
linen, so smooth and spotless before, is 
now adorned with a number of soft 
blisters. 

He buttons his coat resignedly. “TI 
shall have to go home and change my 
things, before meeting Saint-Arnaud.” 

Vivienne is laughing in her merry, 
careless fashion. A shower with her is 
quickly followed by sunshine. That is 
one reason why she pleases Allworth, 
though he is not aware of it,and styles 
her thoughtless, volatile, giddy. 

Presently he says: “ A week from 
to-morrow I will take you to the English 
Church in the Rue M—, and we will be 
quietly married.” (Vivienne winces.) 
“Tell Madame Lalande about it, and ask 
her to order you a trousseau. I will 
send her some money in the morning.” 

Vivienne turns her back on him, and 
goes to the window. 

“ Don’t treat me in that way,” he 
says, sternly, “I don’t like it. Come 
here, and tell me a little of your early 
history. As your affianced husband, I 
think it is due to me, and” (a little con- 
ceitedly) “ there are not many men who 
would promise to marry you before 
knowing all about your antecedents. 
This much only I know: your father 
was an English painter who, for some 
reason or other, chose to spend the last 
twenty years of his life in Paris.” 

Vivienne comes obediently to his 
side. 

“It is not a long story,” she says. 
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* Poor papa was the second son of a 
wealthy London banker, and his father 
cut him off with a shilling, because he 
ran away with his mother’s pretty 
French maid. After his marriage he 
came to Paris, and mamma died a few 
months after my birth.” 

The Honorable Adrian Allworth, be- 
ing the third son of an earl, is slightly 
nonplussed to find out that the mother 
of his fiancée was only a lady’s maid. 
“ A servant!” he says, in a disapproving 
way which arouses Vivienne’s anger. 

“Tt can’t be helped now!” she ex- 
claims, flinging herself away from him. 
‘‘ She was far prettier and cleverer than 
many women who have been brought 
up in purple and fine linen for genera- 
tions. If it makes you ashamed of me, 
pray put a stop to our marriage.” 

A look of amusement comes into All- 
worth’s blue eyes. 

** Your defence of your mother is per- 
fectly right, and adds to my respect for 
you. Don’t you think it is better for 
me to hold you in that high estimation 
than to be eternally raving about love 
and passion, and all the rest of it?” 

“ Nothing can take the place of true, 
heart-felt affection,” says Vivienne, with 
clasped hands, and such child-like. earn- 
estness, that a smile hovers for a mo- 
ment round Allworth’s heavy, blonde 
mustache. 

* Do you know anything in regard 
to your mother’s relatives?” he asks, 
presently. 

“ No” (shortly), “she had none.” 

“« Bien,” he says, under his breath. 
“* T won’t be troubled by needy hangers- 
on.” Then aloud, “I am greatly aston- 
ished to hear that you are related to the 
London Maynwarings. They are im- 
mensely rieh people, and very well 
bred. Quite in our set, too. Very 
likely you will meet them, when I take 
you to England to present you to my 
family. It won’t be for some time, 
though; I must get some of your 
angles rubbed off first.” 

“* Detestable, proud creatures,” she 
replies ; “ I won’t speak to them!” 


“Oh yes you will” (calmly); “you. 


admire good-looking men, and one of 
your cousins—Bertie May nwaring—is 
handsome @ peindre. He is coming to 
Paris soon, to visit Saint-Arnaud, who 
thinks him perfection.” 





* Adrian,” Vivienne comments, “ how 
much kinder you have been to me than 
my relatives.” 

He sees that the lovely dark eyes are 
moist, and fearing by the way in which 
she clings to his arm, that she is again 
about to wax demonstrative, says, 
hastily: “ Saint-Arnaud must be wait- 
ing for me—au revoir.” 

* You won’t go to the Pyrenees?” in 
manifest perturbation. 

“ No,” with a smile that does not die 
away from his lips till he has descended 
the long staircase, and steps out among 
the crowds of people on Paris’s finest 
street. 

A fewhours later, he is sitting in 
Monsieur de Saint-Arnaud’s superbly 
furnished apartments, on one of the 
boulevards, briefly explaining the cause 
of his sudden change of plan. 

“So you are going to marry ‘bonne 
et belle,’ says that worthy, reflectively. 
“ Well, Allworth, you are a good fellow, 
better than most men.” 

And in that the ingenious French- 
man is right. Adrian, with all his fail- 
ings, is as honorable a man as one could 
find in the length and breadth of Paris. 





Cuapter ITI. 


Tomava la por rosa, mas devenia cardo. 
(I took her for a rose, but she proved a thorn.) 


Like many other Englishmen of lim- 
ited means, Allworth prefers the French 
capital to the English. 

His home is in the bel étage of a large 
house, situated on one of the avenues 
which branch off from the Arc de Tri- 
omphe de l’Etoile. There Vivienne is 
supposed to reign. 

It is eight months since her wedding 
day, and her married life, instead of be- 
ing “a path of roses,” is proving a suc- 
cession of “ wars! horrid wars!” 

Allworth’s continued want of love 
for her is the casus belli; she resents it 
as a daily injury,and deep hidden in her 
willful little breast is the resolve, “If he 
won’t love me, neither will I love him!” 

With too apparent dislike she turns 
from him to the dear, delightful stran- 
gers who seem to find a pleasant task in 
flattering and caressing her. 

She disobeys her husband whenever 
she can possibly do so; laughs at him, 
and in short, proves so unmanageable, 
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that a dozen times a day he wishes he 
had never seen the willful, fascinating, 
provoking girl. 

His fear of ridicule she has turned 
into a scourge,and sometimes lashes him 
so unmercifully in the presence of his 
friends that he positively hates her. 

Just now, the domestic machinery 
is in a terrible state, Bertie Maynwar- 
ing being the cause of the disarrange- 
ment. On his arrival in Paris he was 
delighted to find a near relative in the 
latest popular beauty. Himself the 
eynosure of all eyes, he decided that 
her dark, radiant loveliness would prove 
a most effective foil to set off his own 
blonde, somewhat effeminate charms. 

Piqued by the cold way in which she 
at first received his advances, he insti- 
tuted a marked, steady devotion, which 
finally enabled him to establish himself 
on a oousinly footing. 

It is a lovely August morning. Vivi- 
enne is in the salle a manger, dividing 
her attention between the breakfast- 
table and a book in her hand. 

Presently her husband enters. He 
is in traveling costume, having just ar- 
rived home from an excursion to Swit- 
zerland with some of his friends. 

“Ah, you are back again!” she says, 
languidly, raising her head, as he comes 
towards her. “I did not expect you 
till to-morrow. Well, what are you 
waiting for?” (as he stands expectantly 
motionless before her). ‘Surely — 
surely, you don’t want an embrace on 
a warm morning like this!” 

And her naughty, clear laugh rings 
through the room. 

He bites his mustache savagely, and 
seats himself at the table. The last 
time he came home the white arms were 
about his neck, the gracious little 
head was laid against his own, and he 
received kisses many and affectionate 
from the soft, red lips. 

Ah, that was before the flattering at- 
tentions of his dear five hundred friends 
had transformed her into a thorough- 
going flirt. 

Now, she is so intensely amused at 
his silent invitation for her to caress 
him, that she throws Bertie Maynwar- 
ing’s novel on the floor, and absolutely 
shrieks with laughter. 

Since his marriage, Adrian has been 
shaken a little out of his former imper- 


turbable gravity, and now he bids her, 
more forcibly than politely, to keep 
still. 

She laughs more merrily than before, 
and he is about to beat a retreat, when 
a servant appears with the words :— 

‘“* Monsieur Maynwaring est au sablon, 
madame.” 

Vivienne’s laughing face becomes 
clouded with irritation. 

“T wish,” turning to her husband, 
“ that you would employ properly-train- 
ed domestics. Léontine’s provincial ac- 
cent grates terribly on my ear; and 
her mispronunciation of words is bar- 
barous—sablon, indeed! I will dismiss 
her #f she says it again.” 

“Do nothing of the kind,” remarks 
Allworth, sternly. ‘ The girl shall not 
be turned out of doors to gratify a 
mere caprice.” 

Vivienne becomes malicious. 

‘* Bertie Maynwaring has been here 
every day since you went away,” she 
says, in a cheerful tone, as if imparting 
useful knowledge to her husband. “And 
he brings me the most beautiful flowers 
imaginable. Noone” (pensively) ‘ever 
gave me flowers before I was married.” 

Allworth mentally consigns the flirt- 
ing Bertie to a place less comfortable 
than his wife’s salon. 

‘“‘ Where are you going with him this 
morning?” he asks, in a vexed way. 

“ For a drive.” 

“Tt is too hot.” 

* Cela ne fait rien,” she replies, will- 
fully. 

“ But I don’t want you to go, Vivi- 
enne.”’ 

‘“‘ Nothing would keep me home now,” 
she cries, with a absurd moue and a 
parting gesture of disdain. 

Allworth takes no more breakfast, 
but goes up to a mirror and looks at a 
few gray hairs, which have already made 
their appearance among his light locks. 

‘What a fool I was to marry that 
flighty child. She is enough to wear the 
life out of all the saints in the calendar. 
With love on neither side, it is rather 
hard to drag along the matrimonial 
,chain. It would be a lucky thing for all 
concerned if I should die. Maynwar- 
ing is as rich as Croesus, and would 
marry her before I had been a year un- 
der the sod. She likes him, too, in 





spite of his frivolity and selfishness,” 
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Being an egotist himself, Allworth 
keenly appreciates the fellow-failing of 
a brother man. 

A gay laugh strikes his ear. He goes 
to the open window and sees that Vivi- 
enne is standing on the ¢trottoir below, 
while Maynwaring buttons her glove. 
His golden head is touching the-plumes 
of her bonnet, and Allworth frowns 
more heavily than before. 

Then she is carefully assisted into 
the high dog-cart, and the young man 
jumps up beside her. 

While the groom is putting the light 
reins intohis master’s hands, a few words 
come to Allworth. 

“ Your husband is home again,” says 
the young Adonique. 

“Yes; how did you know?” 

“ Felt it in the atmosphere,” he re- 
plies, with a smiling insolence. 

And Vivienne laughs. 

If she had been near her husband 
then, she would have felt something 
more substantial than atmospheric pres- 
sure. For Allworth, acting slightly on 
the principle that— 


‘When a man is past his sense, 
There’s no way to reduce him thence, 
But twinging him by the ears or nose, 
Or laying on of heavy blows,’’ 


would often shake Vivienne a little when 
she had been more than usually wicked. 
He never hurt her, and it was an un- 
speakable relief to his feelings when she 
had driven him to the verge of distrac- 
tion, to take the soft, fair arms between 
his fingers and tighten his grasp till 
the mischievous light went ovt of her 
eyes and she promised to do better. 

The consciousness of having made 
her husband jealous is, at this present 
moment, making the most charming 
and most aggravating of women look 
particularly seraphic, and Maynwar- 
ing, after a downward glance at her 
daintily-robed figure, says :— 

“You look happy, ma belle cousine.” 

“ T think it must be the fine weather,” 
she returns; ‘“‘ but why do you speak so 
enviously? You told me, long ago, 
that not a wish of your heart was un- 
gratified.” 

‘I revoke that now” (hastily). 

Vivienne moves her white sunshade 
a little aside, and looks up at him won- 
deringly. 





In common with her husband, he is 
a blondin, but of a different type. 
Through a Norwegian ancestor some of 
the characteristic traits of that nation 
have descended to him. His eyes are 
a deeper blue than Allworth’s, and have 
an expression of unvarying bonhomie in 
their sparkling depths. There is a dash 
of gold in his bright hair, and his fea- 
tures are regular and aristocratic, in 
contradiction to the altogether plebeian 
heaviness of Allworth’s face. Even un- 
der the glaring, fault-exhibiting light of 
a bright Parisian sun, he is fair and 
faultless. 

Vivienne is sorry to see his usually 
gay countenance clouded, and murmurs 
a few words of sympathy. 

They have the effect of making him 
drive more recklessly than before, and 
the imperturbable English groom be- 
hind looks down at his folded arms and 
wonders demurely what Madame would 
say if she knew that her own charming 
portrait is hung just where it is the last 
thing that his infatuated master’s eyes 
can rest upon at night, and the first in 
the morning. 

“JT don’t like this—you will upset 
me,” says Vivienne, petulantly survey- 
ing the restive horse. “And the Bois 
is too hot; let us go to the Panorama. 
You promised the other day that you 
would take me there.” 

Ever obedient to her slightest wish, 
Maynwaring turns his well-appointed 
trap, and soon the glades and avenues 
of Paris’s lovely park are far behind 
them. 

Recovering himself, he is soon mak- 
ing Vivienne laugh at his attempts to 
learn French. He takes a daily lesson 
from her, and having no aptitude for 
acquiring languages, makes but slow 
headway. “Ah, she does not know,” 
he often says to himself, “ that she is 
teaching me another language than 
French.” 

‘“‘ Here we are,” says Vivienne joy- 
fully,as he pulls up before the curiously 
shaped building. 

While Maynwaring is depositing their 
francs with the man at the entrance, she 
places herself before the painting which 
is such a triumph of scenic effect. 

A look through the large opening at 
the graphic representation seen away in 
the distance, at once dismisses from 
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one’s mind all idea of a picture. And 
yet a few daubs of color, a peculiar ar- 
rangement of light, and skillful contriv- 
ances in the way of screens and shutters, 
made that long street and those life-like 
people. 

Vivienne breathlessly watches some 
pompiers who are on the roof of a house 
trying to put out a fire. The cruel, 
curling flames are so vividly portray ed 
that she murmurs, “ Poor fellows, they 
will burn their coats if they are not 
careful.” 

Some one laughs a little, and turning 
round, she sees a party of the omnipre- 
sent English tourists. 

They are looking at her beautiful, 
eager face, in undisguised admiration, 
when Maynwaring quietly places him- 
self in front of them. 

“Ah, mon ami!” putting her arm 
through his with one of her expressive 
gestures, “‘ why did you stay so long?” 
Then, in a sad voice, “I have not been 
to see this picture since papa died—it 
has become quite unfamiliar to me.” 

“Tt is quite fresh in my mind, for 
Saint-Arnaud had me here yesterday. 
Shall I explain it to you?” 

She gives assent, and bending his tall 
form till his head nearly touches hers, 
he says in a low voice, “ This is a scene 
within the walls of Paris during the late 
Franco-Prussian war. The spectator is 
supposed to be standing in the Avenue 
d'Orléans, while the Germans are at- 
tacking the city. It is the middle of 
winter—the patches of snow lying about 
on the tops of the houses and in the 
street tell us that. See what an inter- 
esting group of people there is about 
the door of that butcher’s shop; they 
are hungrily waiting the pleasure of the 
knight of the chopping-knife, to open 
and serve them. 

“On this side are soldiers of the na- 
tional guard going to the ramparts, and 
meeting there wounded comrades re- 
turning from them in ambulance-carts. 

“ There is a half-dead officer on that 
litter; the men walking by his side are 
Fréres des Ecoles Chrétiennes. 

‘Away in the distance are funeral 
processions, wending their way towards 
the Montparnasse Cemetery. And we 
must not forget the people who own that 
household furniture in the middle of 
the street; they are trying to exchange 





their quarters in the bombarded part of 
the city for less dangerous ones. 

“Now just at this instant a shell 
bursts at the side of the butcher’s house. 
See the terror on those persons’ faces 
as they survey their killed and wounded 
companions. Others, more cool, are 
looking at the shattered wall, and tr: ying 
to get out of the way of the jagged 
pieces of stone which the bursting bomb 
has sent in every direction.” 

“Tell me about that balloon up in the 
clouds,” says Vivienne. 

He smiles a little at her charming 
imperiousness. “It is carrying mes- 
sages from poor beleaguered Paris to 
her children—the provincial towns.” 

“We have exhausted the diorama,” 
she says, turning round; “let us go 
upstairs and see the other.” 

Halfway there she pauses to say with 
a shudder, “ What a cruel thing war is! 
I am so glad that you left your regi- 
ment.” 

One reason for Vivienne’s popularity 
is the kind interest she takes in the 
affairs of every one with whom she 
comes in contact. ‘“ There’s naught in 
this bad world like sympathy,” is the 
unspoken thought in the mind of every 
man and woman she talks to. Frivolity 
and triflingness may be found in her 
nature, but not a particle of selfishness 
or jealousy. 

At present a pleased smile adorns 
Maynwaring’s face. “I heard you say 
the other day,” he replies, “that though 
a woman is quite justified in leading a 
lazy life, a man should never spend an 
idle moment.” 

“Yes” (laughingly), “every man 
should have work enough to do to keep 
him out of mischief. You, par ez- 
emple, ought to have a very hard task— 
herculean, in fact.” 

“T have one,” he says wearily; “I 
too am after golden apples.” 

Knowing that Vivienne is not well 
versed in classic lore, he supposes that 
his allusion is lost on her. 

To his surprise, she says with a bright 
smile, ‘ But Hercules killed the dragon, 
and bore away the apples in triumph. 
So, don’t lose heart, Bertie.” 

They have been standing front a front. 
He turns away from her and steps up 
to the circular railed platform in the 
middle of the panorama. Her sympa- 
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thy unnerves him. If she only knew 
what the golden apples symbolize, her 
little hand would not be laid so kindly 
on his arm. 

Again he bestows a malediction on 
his evil genius for bringing him to 
Paris. Why is it that he, formerly a 
veritable butterfly, spending his hours 
among the sunshine and flowers of life, 
should at last have to come down to 
the infinite misery of a hopeless passion, 
which he feels persuaded is to be “a 
bane of bliss, and source of woe” for 
the remainder of his life? 

Of what use, now, good looks, perfect 
health, and a large fortune? They will 
only serve to prolong the torture of 
his wild infatuation. If only he had 
strength enough of mind to flee the 
presence of his fascinating cousin and 
rejoin his little English sweetheart—she 
is as fair as Vivienne—how strange 
that he feels none of this absorbing 
passion for her! 

And so irresolute Bertie Maynwar- 
ing lingers day after day, his correct 
ideas in regard to social duties becoming 
beautifully less in the mean time. 

“Don’t dream any longer,” says 
Vivienne, with the kind idea of draw- 
ing his mind away from his troubles; 
‘tell me about this picture.” 

He never hears unmoved the voice of 
his enchantress. With a smile, whose 
warmth is thrown away upon her; he 
explains that they are said to be in the 
fort of Tssy, outside the walls of bom- 
barded Paris. 

Miles of beautiful landscape lie about 
them. Dotted over it are forts, watch- 
towers, and villages, with a background 
of undulating heights. The hills where 
the Germans have erected their batteries 
are plainly visible. 

Away in the north is Paris—dim and 
distant,and the far-off slope of the Seine 
basin. 

Vivienne looks down at the wall of 
the fort that they arein. A part of it 
has been split by a German shell. With 
a curious glance at the soldiers who are 
trying to prop it up, she asks: “ What 
are they doing with those baskets ?” 

“They are gabions,” he says with a 
laugh, “and are used for a protection 
against the enemy’s fire. The other 
things, which you would doubtless call 
bundles, are known as fascines.”’ 





Vivienne smiles up at him good- 
humoredly, but becomes grave as her 
eyes fall on some terribly life-like, dying 
soldiers. 

“Don’t look at them,” he says, gently; 
“here are two bags of earth” (pointing 
toa spot beneath them). “ Now, in order 
to test the naturalness of this picture, 
tell me which is the painted bag, and 
which the real one.” 

Vivienne singles one out. 
the genuine.” 

“ No,” with an amused laugh, “ you 
are wrong, for once in your life.” 


“This is 


“Tam oftener that than right,” she 


retorts. 

“ Pardon; I don’t believe you.” © 

She gives him a sad smile. ‘“ Adrian 
says he never, in all his life, saw any 
one to equal me in doing and saying 
the wrong thing.” 

Maynwaring flushes angrily,and bites 
his lip as he follows her downstairs. 
The strongest passion of his mind is 
his love for Vivienne—next to that is 
his intense hatred of her husband. 





Cuapter III. 


*¢ Chill falls the rain, 
Night-winds are blowing ; 
Dreary and dark is 
The way thou’rt going !’’—Moorg. 


Allworth occupies an official position 
in connection with the English Em- 
bassy, which necessitates his absence 
from home during a part of the day. 

This Maynwaring has for some time 
been taking advantage of; a morning 
spent with Vivienne aids greatly in kill- 
ing time for the rest of the day. 

On emerging from his brougham one 
rainy day in the month of September, 
he is politely informed by the old con- 
cierge that Madame is not at home. 

Maynwaring is by no means sur- 
prised. Indeed, he has been expecting 
for some time that Allworth would deny 
him the entrée of his house. Not on 
account of his relationship to Vivienne 
has he been allowed so much freedom 
in visiting her; it is due altogether to 
the fact that he is a guest of Saint- 
Arnaud’s, 

A curiously strong friendship exists 
between the volatile, demonstrative 
Frenchman and Vivienne’s reserved 
husband, and not till he is forced to it 
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does Allworth shut his doors against 
his rival. 

The gray-haired concierge looks at 
the hot-blooded youth who is standing 
before him, with a nervously working 
face, and hands clinched so tightly that 
they make long, jagged tears in the thin 
kid gloves. 

At last Maynwaring says: “I left a 
book in the salon yesterday, may I be 
permitted to get it?” 

Oh, no; Monsieur should not be put 
to that trouble ; he would desire one of 
Monsieur Allworth’s servants to bring 
it down, if he were favored with the 
title. 

Maynwaring, pushing him aside, with 
a muttered recommendation to betake 
himself to another and a warmer place, 
strides up the steps towards the familiar 
door. After hearing the welcome “ en- 
trez,” he enters the salon. 

Untiltheday of hisdeath Maynwaring 
will remember the look of Vivienne’s 
pretty drawing-room. The brown wax- 
ed floor—carpetless—but embellished 
with parti-colored Turkish rugs; the 
mirrors and clocks, which go so far to- 
ward furnishing a French room, the 
graceful draperies over everything which 
can by any possibility be covered ; her 
pictures, toys (books she does not take 
much account of ),and a hundred trifles 
which she has picked up during her 
erratic wanderings over Paris, yes, all 
and everything in his darling’s doll- 
house, is as familiar to him as his alpha- 
bet; no other woman’s surroundings 
can ever be half so dear. 

Seeing her cousin, she drops the little 
broken-legged, china dog, whose docked 
limb she has been trying by means of 
cement to make adhere to its original 
place, and comes across the room with 
both hands extended ir her friendly 
fashion. 

“ Bertie,” she says, with a laugh, 
“what do you think is the latest on dit? 
You and I are said to be perfectly in- 
fatuated with each other. Some one 
told Adrian yesterday, and my over-sus- 
picious husband, acting on this absurd 
report, has placed me under surveil- 
lance.” 

Again she laughs, but this time with 
a bitterness that does not escape her 
listener. 

Then she asks, a little anxiously : 





“ You never thought I liked you, other- 
wise than as a dear friend, did you?” 

“Never!” he replies, dropping his 
gloves and stooping low to pick them 
up, in order that the sudden rush of 
blood to his face may pass unnoticed. 

“T little thought, Bertie,” she goes 
on, kindly, “ that I should get so fond 
of one of my relatives. Really I hate 
the thought of your going away.” 

“Must I leave you ?” he asks, hoarsely. 

“ Of course,” with a surprised glance, 
“T know that you don’t want to have 
Madame Rumor saying unkind things 
about me ?” 

He buries his face in his hands. 

*“ Poor boy!” coming near him and 
putting her hand on his fair head. “ You 
are so sympathetic that I know you 
dread leaving me in my trying posi- 
tion.” 

He lifts his face, and she starts at his 
haggard aspect. Seeing this, he tries 
to calm himself. 

“Vivienne, how long do you think 
you can endure this life ?” 

To Maynwaring’s surprise, she turns 
from him and bursts into a passion of 
tears. He moves a little away from her, 
and succeeds by means of a desperate 
effort in keeping his emotion in subjec- 
tion. A false step would now be death 
to his hopes. 

“ Oh, Bertie!” she cries, between her 
sobs; ‘“‘he is perfectly unbearable—I 
believe he hates me!” 

“T prophesy that you will be forced 
to leave him,” says Maynwaring, 
gravely. 

Vivienne lifts her head; a light has 
come into her eyes at the bare mention 
of release. 

“ Where could I go?” wonderingly. 

“To London—to my people. Since 
your marriage I have heard them ex- 
press regrets for their unkindness to 
your father.” 

“ Ah! that is because my husband’s 
father is an earl,’ says Vivienne, bit- 
terly. ‘If I had married a man of no 
position they would not have said that.” 

“You misjudge them,” gently. “I 
shall write and ask them to invite you 
to London for a year. I am sure you 
would not be foolish enough to refuse 
such an invitation. Perhaps by that 
time Allworth’s temper may improve.” 

Vivienne muses long and earnestly. 
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“It will serve Adrian right,” is the 
conclusion she comes to. “He has 
been downright cruel during the last 
week.” 

* * * * * * 

After this interview Maynwaring has 
several secret meetings with Vivienne, 
and plays so skilfully on her dislike for 
her husband, that after showing her a 
letter from his parents containing a 
kind—even an affectionate invitation 
for her to visit them, she becomes a 
mere tool in his hands. 

Her anger with Allworth carries her 
up to the very day that she is to take 
flight, and not a scruple troubles her 
in regard to her meditated treachery. 

The first of October happens to be 
one of his off-days, and at the breakfast- 
table he announces his intention of go- 
ing down to Sevres to select some por- 
celain for his sister in England. His 
request for Vivienne to accompany him 
is refused as coldly as it is made. 

After he goes out she wanders to his 
room, and tries to put on paper her rea- 
sons for leaving him. This, she speedily 
finds out, is the most difficult kind ofa 
letter for a woman to indite, and after 
much waste of ink, throws down the 
pen in disgust, and, for sole message, 
leaves her wedding-ring on his table. 


| Royal. 








Not that she wishes to pass as an un- 
married woman—it is one of her acts 
of childish maliciousness, and is in- 
tended to show her husband what a 
hateful fetter his circlet of gold has be- 
come. 

Then she slips on her finger a ring 
with all the gloss of newness upon it, 
fresh from a jeweler’s shop in the Palais 
It is only a few hours later, 
when she sees how her action has been 
misinterpreted. 

A strange feeling of sorrow oppresses 


' her as she drives to the Gare du Nord. 
| Paris never before appeared so charm- 


ing. She hates to leave it for foggy, 
dingy London. 

Then her thoughts revert to her hus- 
band. Now that she has left. him, his 
former favors rise up like ghosts to 
haunt her. 

‘“‘ Perhaps, after a time, he may get to 
like me a little better,” she sobs, with 
her face pressed against the plush cush- 
ions of the fiacre, “ and come for me to 
live with him again. Oh, Adrian, 
Adrian! if you had only loved me ever 
so little, I should have been a good 
wife to you!” 


( To be concluded next month.) 
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Through the heavy mist that lies 
Over all futurities, 

I see a dying-bed, 

I hear a quiet tread, 

I hear a low ‘‘ good-bye ;” 
Who spoke it—you or I? 

I saw a chancel-rail 

Laden with lilies pale ; 
And murmurs come and go 
About a form laid low ; 
But ’tis too dark to see 
Who the dead one may be. 
Through the heavy mist that lies 
Over all futurities, 

One of us two must wake 
Saddenly to life’s mistake, 
Forgetting what was done 
By that unconscious one. 
There is no life so pure, 
There is no love so sure, 
That has not done or said 


Wrong to the loved one—dead ; 

For round that dreadful night 

There is no wrong nor right ; 

There is no bad nor best 

About the eternal rest. 

There has the law its course; 

There is the sure divorce. 

Death is the last resort ; 

Death is the certain court ; 

Death thus invades alike 

The day and dark to strike. 

Through summer’s torrid heat 

His fevered pulses beat ; 

While autumn’s boughs were bent 

His pallid envoys weni. 

Through the deep winter snow, 

Now white the spring buds glow, 

His restless heralds go. 

One comes, mute-lipped but fleet, 

This hour along the street. 
ViRoB 
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BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 





CuHaptTer I. 


“My dear, we ought always to econ- 
omize somewhere. I never should have 
been worth twenty thousand dollars if 
I hadn't,” and out trotted Aunt Esther 
Clipps, one of the fixtures of the De 
Witt fashionable boarding-house, her 
high-heeled shoes striking against the 
polished floor like castanets. 

“JT wish she’d economize in her 
tongue,” muttered Winifred, the only 
daughter of the house, a woman of 
exceedingly juvenile appearance—for 
thirty. “I declare, she’s worse than 
Ethel Newcomb’s old termagant aunt. 
Any letters for me, mamma ?” 

Mrs. De Witt came slowly forward, 
wearing the tired look habitual with 
boarding-house keepers, and gave one. 

“Tt is so seldom I have a letter!” 
said Winifred, tearing open the en- 
velope. “ Well, I am surprised !” 

“Is it from Robert Templeton ?” ask- 
ed her mother, glancing at the flowing, 
manly chirography. 

‘Dear me, no; it’s from Miss Hobbs,” 
said Winifred. 

“ And pray, who is Miss Hobbs ?” her 
mother asked. 

“ Have you forgotten that tall, big- 
eyed girl, black as an Indian almost, 
who was one of Boyden Brothers’ 
clerks? It was, let me see, five years 
ago she boarded here; she was only 
twenty then. You let her have a room 
for almost nothing because she taught 
me French. Don’t you remember 
young Frank Skye was here then, and 
he called her ‘Hobby’? Well, it seems 
she has risen in the world, and now she 
wants to come and pay us a visit. 
Shall I say yes? She can room with 
me—by the way, how Aunt Clipps did 
hate her! Well, we’re not going to be 
governed by Aunt Clipps in everything, 
are we ?” 

“Of course not; if you want Miss 
Hobbs send for her. You don’t have 
much company—strange, I seem to for- 
get how she looked. Was she pretty?” 

“T don’t know what rest and good 
living may have done for her, but she 
was almost ugly when she was here, in 
spite of a pair of splendid eyes. I 





guess Aunt Clipps will let her alone, 
now she is rich.” 

“ Rich!” sighed Mrs. De Witt, wist- 
fully. ‘“One’s pocket ought to be lined 
with money. The way things are going 
up is enough to make housekeepers 
wild.” 

‘Oh, never mind, mamma; we shall 
get along,” said Winifred. ‘ If worse 
comes to worse,” she added, resuming 
her work, with a nervous little laugh, 
“ T’ll take the General. It’s a standing 
offer.” 

“ T wonder you didn’t jump at it,” 
said Mrs. De Witt, rising; “in your 
circumstances I’m sure I should,” and 
she left the room at the sound of a bell. 

“T’d rather have his nephew,” said 
Miss Winifred, under her breath, a rosy 
color in her cheeks at the sound of a 
voice she well knew. 

** Come in, Elsie,” it said, “ till I see. 
Oh, beg pardon, Miss Winifred; I 
thought the parlor was empty. Is the 
General in his room, do you know ?” 

“T believe he is, Mr. Templeton,” 
said Winifred, ‘Shall I see?” 

“ Certainly not,” was the answer; 
“and how do you do, Miss Winifred ? 
Elsie,” he added, addressing some one 
in the hall, “ you had better go to his 
room. It’s his laundress, Miss Wini- 
fred; she has been sick for some time.” 

“Yes, I remember,” said Winifred, 
wondering if her blonde bangs were all 
in place. ‘“ How very pretty she is.” 

“ Rather,” he said, taking a chair. 
“ Her grandmother was a slave in our 
family. She’s a nice little person, and 
has seen better days. My uncle has 
always taken an interest in her welfare. 
Well, I’m very glad to be home again, 
after my long absence. I’ve been away 
nearly seven days.” 

“ Did you have a pleasant time? Of 
course you did,” Winifred said; “ it 
was a stag-party.” 

“ Now, Miss Winifred, spare me; I 
should have been only too delighted if 
the ladies had gone along, but the ma- 
jority ruled. Yes, barring that, we had 
a glorious time,” he added, his hand- 
some face alight. “If there is one 
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thing I do enjoy more than another, it 
is yachting. With a fine boat, a pleas- 
ant party, and a smacking breeze, one 
hardly realizes that he is an inhabitant 
of this toiling earth. What is the 
news? You know that everything that 
goes on here interests me.” 

“There is nothing new, Mr. Temple- 
ton. Oh, yes, there is. Do you see this 
letter? Iam to have a visitor—a young 
lady.” 

* Some friend of yours ?” he said. 

‘Yes; one I have not met for five 
years. I hope she will prove interest- 
ing, we have so few young ladies here. 
Her name is Hobbs—Mary Ann Hobbs.”’ 

“ Heavens!” he exclaimed; “I beg 
your pardon, but what a name !” 

“It isn’t very pretty,” said Winifred, 
her eyes twinkling. “She always in- 
sisted on being called Minerva, so I 
called her so.” 

“Ts she handsome?’ he asked. 

“« She was not particularly good-look- 
ing when she was here, but she may 
have changed.” 

‘* Rich ?” he continued, with an amus- 
ed smile. 

“ First, is she handsome, then, is she 
rich,” retorted Winifred, laughing. 
“Oh, you men! That seems to be the 
whole catechism of the modern young 
gentleman. Yes; I believe she is rich, 
rather, or she wouldn’t come here. She 
told me she would come and see me if 
ever she got her fortune. By the way,” 
she added, “do you like strong-minded 
women ?” 

“That depends,” said the young man. 
“As far as I have seen, no. Is she one 
of the sisterhood ?” 

“T think so. She used to write poet- 
ry, talk philosophy, read theology, and 
compose music. I believe she has pub- 
lished a book, and was at one time sec- 
retary of the Woman’s Educational—” 

“Spare me!” and voung Templeton 
held up both hands with a gesture of 
horror. “Iam fully prepared to shun 
her, though she were beautiful as an an- 
gel and rich as Creesus. By the way, 
where do you think I saw your respect- 
ed aunt this morning ?” 

“ You can tell me nothing that will 
astonish me,” said Winifred. Neverthe- 
less her work fell from her hands and 
she looked up expectantly. 

“‘ Well, then, if I said I saw her danc- 





ing in an express locomotive going at 
the rate of sixty miles an hour—” 

“* Nonsense,” laughed Winifred, show- 
ing two very pretty dimples, “she hates 
the very sight of the steam-cars.” 

“ Or holding forth to the rabble on a 
molasses-hogshead.” 

“‘ Oh, she is quite capable of that,” said 
Winifred, taking up her work again. 

“ Well, that was not it exactly. I met 
her in the horse-car; it was crowded as 
usual, and she took up her position by 
the conductor. Occasionally she ad- 
dressed him; but the comedy part was 
when she dropped her fan—a shockingly 
battered article, and an exquisite of my 
acquaintance— you don’t know Jack 
Roundell—no? It was he who picked 
it up. The way he held it between his 
thumb and finger was inimitable. What 
do you think? She acknowledged the 
politeness, took the fan, and offered 
him a dime for the service.” 

‘What did he do?” asked Winifred, 
laughing, though her cheeks grew red. 

* Pocketed the insult, but not the 
money. Mad? he was that,clear through 
to his boots. To appreciate the scene, 
one should know Roundell. He is really 
the prince of exquisites.” 

‘Miss Winny,” said a servant, looking 
in at the door, “ your ma wants you.” 

Miss Winifred rose, bowed grace- 
fully, and went from the room. Just as 
she left it, General Templeton came in, 
He was a bluff, loud-voiced, handsome 
old man; his beard white, long, and flow- 
ing; his features clearly cut; one’s ideal 
of an old-time gentleman. 

“Ah, Bob, my dear boy! didn’t know 
you were back; didn’t expect you till to- 
morrow. Had a good time, I hope— 
no discount, eh ?” 

“A glorious time, sir,” said the young 
man, as the other laid his hand affec- 
tionately on his shoulder. ‘“ By the way, 
I suppose you saw little Elsie. I sent 
her up. She is not looking well.” 

‘“‘No, poor little thing!”’ and a shadow 
crossed the fine face. ‘ She’s not long 
for this country, my boy; she’ll go just 
as her mother did.” 

“ Do ye really think her so ill, uncle?” 
asked the young man, anxiously. 


‘‘T do, indeed ; and when I think of ' 


her sad luck, poor girl, I could curse—” 
“Uncle!” andthe young fellow caught 
at his hand, while his face grew paler. 
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“Bob!” the two stood looking at 
each other for the space of a moment. 

“ Hang my temper; you’re right, my 
boy, always right,” he said; “ curses, 
like chickens, come home to roost, and 
it’s not Christian of course—but—well, 
well, the poor child—she must go—and 
on the whole, it will be best.” 

“T have thought, uncle,” said young 
Templeton, respectfully, “that perhaps 
she had better not come to the house. 
The little thing is so very pretty, 
causes so much comment, and Miss 
Clipps may take it into her head—” 

“ Confound Miss Clipps!” exclaimed 
the General, his face growing red. 
“ What can she say? I’m willing to tell 
her the story, if she wants it. I tell 
you I will help that poor child till she 
goes into her grave, and her misery is 
buried with her. I’ll do by her as I did 
by her mother, hang me if I don’t.” 

“Dear, dear uncle! not so loud,” said 
his nephew. “ Of course it is all right ; 
I know how thoroughly unselfish and 
noble you are, but this is not the place 
to discuss such matters. There is always 
a great deal of scandal afloat in a board- 
ing-house.” 

“Scandal! my name is above re- 
proach, thank heaven,” said the General, 
hotly. ‘ Thank God! none of my name 
have ever been disgraced. If you were 
to be guilty of such treachery—I—I 
think I could shoot you.” 

Young Templeton turned round with- 
out speaking, and looked his uncle full 
in the face. 

“ Yes, -yes, it’s an honest counte- 
nance,” said the General. ‘“ You’re very 
like your brother Bob, my boy—the 
same high sense of honor— Ah! my 
poor dear boy !” 

‘We were twins,” said young Tem- 
pleton, quietly, but in a strange under- 
tone. He bit his Jip and frowned at the 
same time, then turned abruptly away. 





Cuapter II. 


“ Miss Hobbs, General Templeton, 
Mr. Robert Templeton”—and the intro- 
ductions were made general, as the 
boarders took their places at the dinner 
table. 

The young lady sat next to Winifred, 
her luminous, magnetic eyes, clear, rich 








brunette complexion, and faintly crim- 
soned cheeks contrasting superbly with 
Winifred’s childish pink and white pret- 
tiness. Young Templeton’s glances 
wandered that way too often for Miss 
De Witt’s peace of mind. Hitherto he 
had been very attentive to her. 

“A remarkably fine-looking girl, that 
Miss Cobbs, sir,” said the General to 
his nephew, as they left the table. ‘Eh, 
oh! Hobbs! Well, one is quite as nice 
as the other. I knew a Hobbs once; 
he was a butcher by trade, and that re- 
minds me that the sweetbreads were 
particularly fine to-day. Now,do you 
know I have a prejudice against butch- 
ers?” 

“ Let us go by ourselves,” whispered 
Miss Hobbs, as with Miss Winifred she 
entered the parlor; so they went to a 
small side-room, where the gas burned 
low. 

“ And so you really think me improv- 
ed?” said Miss Hobbs, seating herself 
cosily in one of the luxurious arm-chairs. 

“T do, indeed ; I’d never have known 
you; and as to calling you Minny, or 
Nerva, as I used to, I never can do it 
in the world.” 

“Tf you don’t, I'll go home,” was the 
answer, with a calm smile. “ Yes, I 
know I’m changed. I have given my- 
self leisure, you see; have been busy 
cultivating the graces for the last year. 
You can’t have an idea what a differ- 
ence money makes. I don’t indulge in 
sentimentalism any more, or go into 
heroics over poverty. When I was here 
before I was pinched, pale, and poor— 
the three p’s that have been the bane of 
my existence. Now I am rich, rosy, 
and rugged—the three r’s that contri- 
bute so hugely towards comfort and en- 
joyment. The mere luxury of being 
well dressed is indescribable. You re- 
member that old thread-bare black cash- 
mere? I studied in it, worked in it, 
and grew bitter in it; scolded and cried 
in it, ti! I got sick of every thread, 
and wanted to drown it, myself inside 
of it. Ah, when I look back, it seems 
such an age; I ought to look forty at 
the least !” 

“ You used to be cross in it, some- 
times,” laughed Miss De Witt, “ par- 
ticularly when I took my lessons.” 

“Oh, yes, in execrable French! I 
hope you have unlearned it,” said Miss 
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Hobbs, echoing the laugh. ‘“ Oh, I’m 
never cross, now! I fairly revel in dry 
goods; I adore millinery, and as for 
laces, I go wild overthem. Fancy feel- 
ing yourself able to walk into Stewart’s 
and say, ‘ Twenty yards of this satin, 
thirty of that silk; what! only ten dol- 
lars a yard for that lace? How very 
reasonable!’ I assure you it is a lux- 
ury. You shall go with me some time 
and choose the prettiest things you 
see.” 

“ Thanks; you are very kind,” said 
Winifred, conscious that her cashmere 
had been twice made over; and then it 
flashed through her mind that she might 
enjoy the same pleasure if she would 
only marry the General. 

Miss Hobbs shook out the folds of 
her heavy lustreless silk. 

“JT said, you know, that perhaps I 
should be rich some day, but of course 
I never dreamed that it would really 
happen. What a splendid looking old 
gentleman—the one who sat next to 
your mother!” she added. 

“You mean the General,” said Wini- 
fred, looking just a little conscious— 
*“* General Templeton.” 

“He has a grand face,” said Miss 
Hobbs. “ I’ve seen one like it in the 
art gallery—so handsome! and such 
beautiful white hair! The younger 
man is his nephew—lI think you told 
me.” 

66 Yes,” 
sinking a little. 
handsome?” 

“ Not very; a little self-conceited, if 
I read him aright.” And Miss Hobbs 
languidly unfolded her satin fan. “ Of 
course he despises strong-minded wo- 
men, authors, doctors, lecturers, and 
the like; he looks as if he did. Well, 
I’ve been nearly through the catalogue 
—a sort of Dead-sea-apple experience. 
When one has to work like a slave for 
daily bread, one’s opinions undergo 
great changes. But really, who are 
they? and what do they do for a liv- 
ing! 9)? 

“* Mr. Robert is a lawyer,” said Win- 
ifred. ‘“ The Generalisrich. They be- 
long to an old Southern family. Oh, 
dear! here comes Aunt Eunice.” 

“ 1’m not a bit afraid of her, my dear. 
You know we used to hate each other ; 
at least she hated me, and I saw by her 


said Winifred, her heart 
“Do you think him 


face at dinner that she was dying to say 
something disagreeable.” 

“ You won’t mind, will you?” said 
Winifred, almost imploringly. 

“* My dear, I’m a perfect stoic,” was 
her friend’s reply, as the little sharp- 
voiced, sharp-faced .spinster stopped 
short as she entered. 

“ Aunt Eunice,” said Winifred, “ this 
is Miss Hobbs ; you remember her ?” 

“ Hobbs! Hobbs! I should think I 
ought to. The Hobbses of Barton, my 
old home, were all tailors or peddlers,” 
said the woman. “It’s a name one 
couldn’t easily forget. Oh, yes! I re- 
member perfectly. You are Cinderella 
that was; came into your fortune, I 
hear.” 

All this time she was seanning her 
from head to foot, with a coolness that 
amused the heiress. 

“ Oh,no! I came into somebody’s else 
fortune; somebody was obliging enough 
to die,” was the answer. 

“Ah! keen asever,I see. I suppose 
you have given up teaching?” 

“Oh, yes! and shop-tending, and 
dish-washing, and everything of that 
sort.” 

* And I don’t suppose you ever think 
of economizing now.” 

‘“ Oh, dear me, no!”’ was the answer. 

“* Well, I hope I shall never get above 
that,’”’said Miss Clipps. ‘I suppose you 
would object to wearing a ten-cent 
print. Now, I don’t; I’m not going 
to spend all my money on dress or 
jewels.” 

“No; that is evident at a glance,” 
said Miss Hobbs, quietly, looking com- 
placently at the costly diamond on her 
finger. ‘* You still practice consistency, 
I see, Miss Clipps.” 

“A virtue that you never possessed, 
if I remember aright,” said Miss Clipps, 
with more than usual acidity, bringing 
into array her small weapons, ready for 
onslaught. 

“Oh, aunt!” said Winifred, crimson- 
ing. “Please remember that Miss 
Hobbs is my guest.” 

“ Pray don’t apologize for your aunt, 
dear,” said Miss Hobbs, sweetly. 

* Apologize for me!” retorted the 
spinster. ‘ For me!” I should like to 
see it tried. Some people, Miss Hobbs, 





who make less pretentions, are able 'to 
| buy and sell you, my dear.” 
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“Oh, but I’m not in the market!” 
laughed Miss Hobbs with imperturbable 
good nature, 

“That’s very odd;” and the little 
woman scanned her from head to foot. 
“T really seemed to see little labels all 
over that magnificent dress of yours, 
‘On private exhibition, ‘For sale,’ 
‘Splendid bargains,’‘No more of the 
same kind left.’ You are used to that 
sort of thing, you know,” she added, 
maliciously. 

Winifred’s look of real distress amus- 
ed Miss Hobbs, whom the lash of Miss 
Clipps’s tongue failed to irritate. 

‘What good eyes you must have, 
Miss Clipps!” she said, vivaciously, all 
smiles and dimples—* at your age, too! 
But pray excuse me. I really forgot in 
this pleasant warfare of sallies that I 
must write two letters to-night, in or- 
der to post them in the morning.” And 
she moved quietly towards the door, 
victor of the field. 

“Aunt Clipps!” began Winifred, as 
Miss Hobbs disappeared, and then 
quailed as usual before the spiteful fire 
in her aunt’s eyes. 

“ Very pretty of her, indeed—at my 
age!’ said Miss Clipps, doubly angry 
at the insinuation, and that her oppo- 
nent had had the last word. “ So that 
is Miss Hobbs! Mark my word; that 
girl is going to do you harm. You 
might as well give up all hopes of Bob 
Templeton while she is here. So I ad- 
vise you to conciliate the General while 
there is time.” 

Winifred turned away impatiently. 
There was genuine misery in her face, 
but she did not choose that her aunt 
should see it. 

“You 'know, my love, you are grow- 
ing older every day.” 

* You needn’t tell me that,” was the 
quick reply. 

‘ | know it’s not always pleasant to be 
twitted on one’s age,” said heraunt; “ I 
always feelit,but then you are not quite 
past your youth; but I say again, Miss 
Hobbs is an exceptional person, very 
exceptional, There is vim enough in 
that small head of hers to capture who- 
ever and whatever she pleases—not me! 
oh,no. She fails there, because I flatter 
myself I am just as exceptional in 
another way, and can’t be captured. 
Any one can see that young Templeton 





- her. 





has gone over head and ears. Even that 
poor dandy on the fifth floor, and mon- 
sieur, the French professor, are quite 
carried away with her. I can see how 
it will be.” 

Winifred started—sprang from her 
chair, walked back and forth excitedly, 
then came back, flung herself into her 
seat, very pale now, and cried gut that 
she wished she could die. 

“ Don’t bea fool, Winifred De Witt,” 
said her aunt, tartly. ‘I have noticed 
you sighing and moaning around, of 
late—everybody has. I tell you men 
hate lackadaisical, moping women. 
Laugh, girl! laugh. If your heart is 
breaking, laugh. Then if you must 
economize somewhere, cry in your bed- 
room, and don’t let anything know it 
but your pillow.” 

** It’s not so easy to laugh,” half sob- 
bed Winifred, ‘“ when one is unhappy.” 

“* Nobody pretends that it is, but any- 
thing rather than wear your heart on 
your sleeve. How do yousuppose I felt 
yesterday when I fell down stairs with 
the silver, and as luck would have it, 
burst open the door, and the parlor full 
of company. There was I, with knives 
and forks, and a great silver platter on 
my back; how they got there heaven 
only knows; but if you want a tableau, 
there you have it. I didn’tcry,no; and 
when I lost ten thousand dollars at one 
swoop, I didn’t cry.” 

“ Always my luck,” said Winifred ; 
‘‘ Miss Hobbs is handsome, rich, and ac- 
complished. Of coursethere’s nochance 
for me.” 

‘“* And he did seem to be getting sweet 
on you, a little, before she came, I 
thought,” said Miss Clipps, tapping the 
floor vehemently, with a very small foot. 
“ But then, why care? The General is 
the much finer catch of the two, and so 
your mother thinks. In fact, I believe 
she’d like to get him herself. I told her 
she was in love with him, and she went 
into such a‘fury. I believe it all the 
same, though, but he wouldn’t look at 
There’s no fool like an old fool.” 

“ Aunt Clipps,” said Winifred drying 
her eyes furtively, ‘‘ you seem to enjoy 
tormenting people.” 

‘‘ When people are silly, yes,” was the 
dry retort. - 

“Then I suppose you are delighted 
because you think I am in trouble.” 
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“ Well, yes, if you are going to cry 
over it. You might as well look at the 
thing philosophically. Bob Templeton 
is a few years younger than you are, 
only a few; and you don’t really look 
twenty, when you dress for it. How- 
ever, I’m not going to let him fall in 
the web Miss Hobbs means to weave for 
him. He sha’n’t walk into the spider’s 
parlor if I can help it—the impertinent 
little upstart that she is—a rich nobody, 
in fact. I'll thwart her schemes!” 

“* What can youdo?” asked Winifred, 
her soft, blue eyes still tearful, her man- 
ner anxious. 

“ That’s my secret,” replied her aunt; 
“just leave yourself in my hands, only 
remember I tell you it would be better 
for you to take the General.” 








Cuapter III. 


The days sped on, and Miss Hobbs 
was still an inmate of the De Witt man- 
sion. So sweet,and gracious, and gen- 
erous she was, that Winifred found it 
hard work to hate her, even though she 

‘monopolized the attention of all the 
marriageable young men in the house. 

It was noticeable that now young 
Templeton spent all his evenings at 
home; that he followed Miss Hobbd¢ 
with his eyes, and that the two, both 
genuine lovers of music, were often to- 
gether at the piano, playing or singing 
duets, or talking in low tones under 
cover of chords and trills. Everybody 
said that Miss Hobbs had made a con- 
quest. 

And when she went up to her room 
of nights, she sat a long time before 
the fire, thinking, while Winifred watch- 
ed her jealously. 

One afternoon Miss Hobbs came in 
the parlor followed by young Temple- 
ton. Her cheeks were feverishly flush- 
ed, her eyes shone like diamonds—soft, 
floating eyes they were, aiid so rarely 
bright ! 

“ You won't let me speak to you!” 
he said, impatiently. 

“ Well, there!” and she turned sud- 
denly round, facing him. “ Do speak!” 

He was disconcerted—confused, and 
stammered :— 

“JT was going to say—that is—to 
ask you to ride. .The day is so beauti- 


MISS HOBBS. 
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ful! I can have horses round in ten 
minutes.” 

‘Indeed, Mr. Templeton,” she said, 
“if you knew what an effort it was to 
dress! I have just come from my toi- 
lette ; this suit came this morning. I 
was going to ask Winny if it was be- 
coming; but you may give me your 
opinion instead, as you happen to be 
here.” 

She looked bewilderingly lovely as 
she stood there smiling. 

“ Everything you wear is both beau- 
tiful and becoming,” he said, with an 
admiring glance. 

She swept away to the sofa, and he, 


following, sat down near her, but jump- - 


ed up in dismay, as she gave a little ery. 

“You careless fellow! you’re on my 
flounces!” she said, laughing at his 
comical look. 

“Was that all? Flounces be hang- 
ed!” he retorted, bluntly. “I beg your 
pardon, Miss Hobbs,” he added, as he 
seated himself. “I ought to be hung 
for my rudeness.” 

“You are forgiven,” she said, “if 
youare very sorry. Iam woman enough 
not to wish to destroy a pretty dress ; 
but after all, it is of not much account. 
A needleful of silk will repair all the 
damages. I used to think more of 
other things.” 

“T have heard so. You are an advyo- 
cate for the elevation of woman. How 
comes it, then, that you think so much 
of dress?” 

“ Because, like many women, and 
some men, [I am inconsistent, I sup- 
pose,” she made flippant reply. “ Be- 
sides, you have heard all about me, I 
see. Well, perhaps, too, because it 
is a novelty. In a year’s time I may 
care nothing about it. To tell you 
the truth,” she added, with the most 
charming frankness, “ before my little 
fortune was left me, I never in all my 
life had but two absolutely new dresses.” 

Now, to the mind of a man, who or- 
ders a suit that will last him three or 
four months, the idea of two or three 


| dresses may seem a superfluity, but 


young Templeton acted his astonish- 
ment well. 

“Ts it possible?” he said. 

“ Quite. You see my parents died 
when I was a little child, and an aunt 
was good enough to take me into her 
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family, where were already six unruly 
children.” 

“Dear, dear!” he said, pityingly ; 
“what a bedlam it must have been!” 

“Tt was, l assure you. Well, I wore 
their dresses when they were discarded, 
and ate the bread of grief and humilia- 
tion. My only solace was to get by 
myself and study. An old bald-headed 
school-teacher who boarded there, took 
a fancy for the child, so lonely, so sad, 
and seeing that she thirsted for knowl- 
edge, he, after a fashion, educated her.” 

“Good fellow! I love that old, bald- 
headed man,” said young Templeton, 
with enthusiasm. 

“Sodo I. Well, amidst the clatter 


of dishes and pots and kettles,” contin- 


ued Miss Hobbs, and her luminous eyes 
had a far-away look in their soft depths, 


“TI did manage to feed my intellect— - 


though with an intense love of the beau- 
tiful, I was denied all beauty— 

“ Save what you saw in your mirror,’» 
interrupted her listener. 

“ Be sparing of your flattery,” she 
said withalaugh. ‘Iwas just a sallow, 
big-eyed, sorrowful-faced child, as ugly 
as sin.” 

“You are bravely over it, then,” he 
murmured in an under tone, playing 
with the tassel of her fan. 

“ Longing for adornment and refine- 
ment,’’ continued Miss Hobbs, “ I saw 
little of either. My only solace was in 
old-fashioned novels. Oh, how I did de- 
vour them! When my aunt died, I had 
my second new dress, a black cash- 
mere.” 

“T detest black,” said young Temple- 
ton,” and cashmere is my abhorrence.” 

“T don’t believe you would know 
cashmere from canton-flannel,” laughed 
Miss Hobbs, merrily. ‘ However, I for- 
give you; is there anything else you 
hate ?” ; 

“ Yes, that aunt and all her children. 
Was there ati uncle? Because if there 
was, I shall feel in duty bound to hate 
him.” 

. Indeed, you shall hate none of 
them,” said Miss Hobbs, seriously ; 
‘ they all did the very best they could 
forme. After that came the fight—yes, 
the close, hand-to-hand fight with pov- 
erty. You cannot know what that 
means to a friendless woman. I stood 
behind shop counters and dealt in that 

Vou. cx.—27 
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which mocked my longing. Oh, how I 
did have to work, to keep soul and body 
together ! Don't I know how to pity 
the great army of girls who go to their 
toil, while I am having my sweetest 
morning nap?” 

Young Templeton was silent, but he 
looked with a glance that was half ador- 
ing, in Miss Hobbs’s beautiful eyes. 

“ After that I found an easier situa- 
tion, and I came to this house. Poor 
Winny! I always pity her, and laugh at 
myself when I think of the atrocious 
jargon I taught her for French. I hope 
she has forgotten it. She was so good 
to me! Don’t you think her very 
lovely ?” 

She looked at him eagerly. 
a reason for asking. 

“ Pretty,” he said, “‘—rather—I never 
fancied blonde beauty.” 

Her cheeks grew a thought redder, 
but she went on :— 

“So now you see why I love dress, 
revel in color, exult in the splendor of 
fabric and lustre. Perhaps it is only a 
passing fancy.” 

‘* Miss Hobbs,” said young Temple- 
ton, and his tones grew deeper—then 
he drew a long breath and wondered at 
her silence. He did not dare to look at 
her, but he went on in an impetuous 
fashion— 

‘“‘T have wanted to tell you—” 

At that supreme moment entered 
Miss Clipps, malice in her eye, venom 
upon her tongue. 


She had 





CuHaptTer IV. 


“ Really—I—I’m very sorry—really, 
I didn’t mean to—I hate to disturb a 
téte-d-téte between—I mean—lI fear I am. 
de trop, as the French say. I came to. 
look for my Chinese fan, but I don’t see: 
Don’t let me inter~ 
rupt the little drama; I can come 
again.” 

“ Pray, don’t trouble yourself to apol- 
ogize, adorable Miss Clipps,” said 
young Templeton, now very red in the 
face, “‘and don’t leave the room, which 
you always adorn. I assure you I am 
going myself. If I had known that you 
were within ear-shot I should have said 
something pretty about you;” and he 
went out, muttering language whose im- 
port was that she must be related to a 
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very great and appalling personage, not 
to be named here. 

“ Pity. to spoil such a tender little 
interview,” said Miss Clipps, with a 
smile. 

“Oh, there was nothing particularly 
tender about it,” replied Miss Hobbs, 
rising to go. 

“ He is fond of making pretty little 
scenes, having had more than one re- 
hearsal with my poor niece,” said Miss 
Clipps, with something very like a gen- 
uine sigh. 

Miss Hobbs, as she rose, turned and 
gave her an amazed glance—very likely 
a haughty one, as well. 

‘Miss Clipps, I do not understand 
you,” she said, a cool dignity in voice 
and manner. “Is Mr. Templeton Miss 
De Witt’s acknowledged lover?” 

* You would make a fine tragic queen, 
Miss Hobbs,” was the reply, delivered 
with a touch of irony, while the woman 
was deliberating in what way she could 
compass her object without compromis- 
ing her niece. 

* There are attentions, and attentions, 
Miss Hobbs; those of deliberate pur- 
pose, those of mere egotism and for the 
purpose of passing time pleasantly ; 
which he meant for my niece and which 
for you I cannot tell. Mr. Templeton 
enjoys the reputation of being a flirt, 
in some quarters. He should be mar- 
ried—he is old enough—all of thirty, 
surely. Still, he may not be worthy of 
a good woman’s love—indeed—well, I 
have a secret—that is, I know some- 
thing which might, in a woman of your 
mature mind, lead you to think twice 
before you encourage his attentions.” 

“ ] wish to hear none of your secrets, 
Miss Clipps, and I assure you that his 
attentions are nothing to me;” where- 
upon she blushed a vivid scarlet—and 
something, some little internal monitor 
convicted her of falsehood then and 
there. 

Still she lingered. 

“They are generous men, the General 
and his nephew,” said Miss Clipps, look- 
ing down upon her hands, now locked 
so tightly that the sinuous veins stood 
out like cords. “As I happen to belong 
to a benevolent association, I sometimes 
go on little begging tours among my 
acquaintances—and, by the way, I shall 
not omit you in my visitations—so I 





appealed to the General and his nephew. 
They responded in a liberal gift of mo- 
ney and scarcely worn clothes, among 
them a suit of black, and an overcoat 
of some value, which I gave on my own 
responsibility to a poor clergyman who 
is superannuated, but has still a family 
to support. Not long after he returned, 
bringing with him a little package of 
papers. 

“* My wife,’ he said, ‘in cutting up 
the surtout coat for the children, found 
this in the lining, where it had fallen 
through from the pocket, and I brought 
it to you at once, thinking you knew 
the owner.’ ” 

Miss Hobbs listened as if fascinated, 
her eyes fastened upon the yellowed 
package which Miss Clipps held in her 
hand. : 

“* Well, did you give them where they 
belonged ?” asked Miss Hobbs, almost 
breathlessly. / 

‘“* No—as yet I have not. I consider 
them as belonging to me—given, in fact, 
with the clothes—and so—I read them. 
And if you will allow yourself to read 
them, as you should—for there are cases 
in which self-protection demands the re- 
versal of accustomed ideas, you will 
see why I warn you.” 

So artfully and so guardedly put was 
all this, that Miss Hobbs was more than 
half persuaded that it was her duty to 
read. She gazed as if fascinated upon 
the letters, and once her eyes took in the 
first boldly-written lines, she read all. 

“T have saved you from prison, as 
you say—spare your thanks, and be 
lieve that I have acted as I have for the 
sake of the friendship I feel for that 
good and honorable man, your uncle, 
General Templeton, whom you have dis 
graced in fact, though he is not aware 
of it. You know well that I have no 
faith in you, that I never had, and never 
can have, though you profess penitence. 
I am only too glad that. your uncle is 
blind to your faults, for he is a grand 
gentleman, and it would kill him t 
lose faith in you. I cannot imagine 
how you blind him to your serious—to 
put it in the mildest form—mistakes. 
As for the tragic fate of that poor man, 
your victim, if I did not know that you 
were miles away at the time, I should 
not hesitate to connect you with the 
crime. Now, Templeton, if I were 
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you—” and here the letter ended, or 
rather was torn away. 

‘* Now read the other side, which is 
only a scrap,” said Miss Clipps, with a 
nervous half-smile. 

“ But I feel guilty already,” said Miss 
Hobbs, standing there, pallid and irreso- 
lute, yet there was a strange, defiant 
flash in her eyes, which were attracted 
to the lines beneath them. 

“If forgery were your only crime,” 
it read, ‘“ I could forgive you, but when 
yau add to this all the sins of the deca- 
logue, I—” this time she threw the paper 
from her ; a strange horror in her heart. 
Her throat was dry, and hot flashes 
went over her frame. 

“ T was a fool, and worse, to read one 


line,” she said, hoarsely. ** What is it all | 


to me?” 


“Surely, my dear, that’s what I was | 
thinking,” said Miss Clipps, sweetly ; | 


“ but then it’s all very strange, isn’t it ? 
One can hardly believe the sight of one’s 
eyes. However, the young man may 
have turned over a new leaf; I trust 
he has. It doesn’t seem very nice 
though to havea thief in the house, does 
it? and a thief so very handsome, so 
elegant in his manners and his dress. 
Of course you have seen the little laun- 
dress who comes here, dying of con- 
sumption they say—dying of desertion, 
would be the proper thing to say. That 
little creature can show you her marriage 
certificate, but bless you, it’s afalse name, 
and she'll never tell. ‘The poor old Gen- 
eral never suspects, he has such tremen- 
dous faith in—everybody. Don’t it 


seem odd that such romances go on ! 


right under one’s eyes, so to say? Oh, 
the General is the soul of honor! Pity 
his nephew isn’t more like him. But 
then I dare say he’s as good as the ma- 
jority. They are not going to confess 
all their little sins—though to be sure 
this seems to be rather a serious charge.” 

“Do you want the letter?” asked 
Miss Hobbs, suddenly possessing her- 
self of it,and before Miss Clipps could 
answer she ran from the room and up 
Stairs, intending to give way to her 
overwrought feelings in tears, but find- 
ing Winifred on the bed in her room she 
began to sing instead, though her voice 
was scarcely steady. 

“My head ached, and I believe I have 
been asleep,” said Winifred, rising, and 


going languidly towards her basket of 
wools. “I got so puzzled over this tidy! 
Do you know olive green ?” she looked 
up at her curiously ; ‘I happen unfor- 
tunately to be a little color-blind.” 

“ Yes, there it is,” said Miss Hobbs, 
laying her finger on it. Winifred took 
the work up silently, but not before she 
had seen a tear, like a white pearl, drop 
among its meshes. 

“JT think I'll go home,” said Miss 
Hobbs a few moments later, as she 
stood before the mirror. “The atmos- 
phere here is not good for my complex- 
ion. I’m beginning to have that old 
muddy look.” 

‘“* Nonsense ; your visit is not half out 
yet,” said Winifred, with a glad throb 
of the heart and a little sigh of con- 
tent. 

“ Oh, yes, nearly! I should certainly 
have gone next Friday. I came ona Fri- 
day. I shall leave on a Thursday. Fri- 
day is a fateful day in my calendar. All 
the good luck I ever had came on Fri- 
day.” 

“Then you must stay Friday out,” 
said Winifred, impulsively, laughing as 
she spoke, “and see what luck it will 
bring you here.” 

“T believe I'll take your advice,” said 
Miss Hobbs, after a pause. “ Saturday 
morning will do; that will get me home 
by Saturday night.” 

Winifred was silent. She had not 
really meant what she said, and was 
As for Miss Hobbs, 

queer thoughts thronged through her 
brain. 

“ You know you love him,” she said 
to herself, again and again; “ but forg- 
ery, and all the sins in the decalogue! 
Heaven help me!” 

Friday came. Miss Hobbs had pack- 
ed away all her splendid dresses save 
one which she had never worn. It was 
time, she cold herself, that she should 
go. She had not been her natural, bril- 
liant self since she had come into pos- 
session of that letter. After all, had 
she judged him harshly? Might not 
the letter be a forgery? She knew that 
if it were so, for the last few days she 
had been absolutely cruel, jesting, langh- 
ing, dancing, and her heart near to 
breaking all the time, while he, bewil- 
dered at her changed aspect, seemed at 








| punished for it. 





| times so troubled, at others so defiant, 
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but never in all his life so handsome, so 
apparently worthy of a woman’s wor- 
ship, as now. 

Twilight sent its soft shadows into 
the parlor, where sat Miss Clipps, ex- 
ulting over the success of her little 
plot. How wonderfully it was work- 
ing, to be sure! To-morrow, and the 
De Witt mansion 
Hobbs no more, forever. Well, she had 
but done her duty; her heart was not 
made of the material that relents. 

Most of the boarders had gone to 
their rooms. Winifred and Miss Hobbs 
were practising a piano duet in the 
apartment adjoining. The soft, danc- 
ing firelight played over the heavy 
folds of the rich crimson curtain that 
framed the folding doors, and the pretty 
Japanese screen in the corner opposite 
seemed in its glow to be studded with 
jewels and gold. 

And now came one of those charm- 
ing society interludes, which the host- 
ess of a fashionable boarding-house 
sometimes arranges for her guests. The 
doors flew open, the gas was turned 
high, and in a moment the room was 
filled with a merry throng in costumes 
of great variety ‘and beauty. Every- 
body was surprised, yet delighted. The 
scene had changed; jests and little 
shouts of laughter went around, to- 
gether with questions and guesses, and 
very soon they were all dancing. 

Mr. Templeton, junior, was besieged 
by a merry group of girls, who led him, 
protesting, to the piano, and for an 
hour kept him playing, improvising, 
singing. When he was tired a pretty 
young lady took his place, after which 
the dancing went on, but there were no 
admiring crowds about the piano. 

Miss Hobbs had never looked more 
charming. Ata hint from her hostess 
she had made the most of her toilet. 
Her dress was } 
pale-pink rose- buds. A pink rose snug- 
gled in the knot of fine lace at her 
throat ; another nestled in the folds of 
her dark hair. 

As Robert Templeton left the piano 
he saw this vision of grace and beauty 
leaning on his uncle’s arm. 

“He is in her toils as well as the 
rest,” he muttered. ‘“ Great heaven! 
I’d give my life, almost, if she would 
look at me like that! But no—she 


would know Miss | 


) one’s failings,” 
Nile green, trimmed with | 





scarcely deigns to notice me of Jate. 
But there’s a reason for it, and I will 
know it too.” 

After the dancing came refreshments. 
Miss Hobbs turned to speak to an old 
French professor, who had been talking 
with her but a moment before, and be- 
hold! Robert Templeton had taken his 
place. 

“T could find no other opportunity 
to speak to you,” he said, abashed at 
her glance. ‘I suppose I may sit here 
for a moment.” 

“Certainly,” she made cool reply. 
“ How well your uncle dances!” she 

said, after a pause. 

“ Very—for fifty-six,” he said dryly. 

“Really,is he so old? I should never 
have thought him over forty—and he is 
So handsome ! handsomer than most 
young men.” 

Having flung this small grenade, she 
fell to eating sugared almonds. 

“Oh, decidedly!” said Robert, with 
a grim smile; “I myself dote on white 
hair; I believe I'll play court to Miss 
Winifred’s mamma.” 

“To; I know she would take it as a 
compliment, seeing that I have monop- 
olized the General,” said Miss Hobbs. 
All this time the French professor was 
waiting for a chance to speak. 

‘“‘ Adorable mees,”’ he said, gaining his 
opportunity, “ vill you take some valse 
with me?” 

“T never waltz but with very old 
friends,” she made reply, with a sweet 
smile. ° 

“Then will you take one turn with 
me?” asked Robert, eagerly. 

“When I say old friends, I mean old 
gentlemen, like your uncle.” 

“T am a fool,” muttered the young 
man, angrily. 

“Tt is excellent to be conscious of 
she said, quietly. 

“ Of one thing be sure, Miss Hobbs, 
I will never ask you again,” he coldly 
retorted. 

“Till next time?” she made question- 
ing and laughing answer. 

“ You are unnecessarily eruel !” and 
she saw his lip quiver. All her resent- 
ment faded out; woman-like, she re 
pented. 

“ Please ask a favor of me—just one,” 
she said in her sweet womanly way. 

‘I will—one, and perhaps the last,” 
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he said in suppressed tones—“ only that 
you will let me tell you a little story.” 

“A story! dear me, how nice! Is it 
a fairy story ?” 

“ Not exactly.” 

“A romance, then.” 

‘* Not exactly that, either; but I 
promise you it shall be true.” 

“1 don’t like true stories unless they 
are very interesting.” She turned her 
bright face towards him. She had for- 
gotten everything for the moment, and 
she trusted him. 

“Of that you shall be the judge. 
There is no one in the conservatory 
during the dancing. Will you give me 
a hearing there as soon as the waltzing 
commences again ?”’ 

“I suppose I must,” she said, toying 
with her fan; “ but you must make the 
story very brief.” 

“Then I have your promise.” 

“ Yes,I will be there,” she said, softly, 
and then at sight of his radiant face, 
repented of her fickleness. 

“T must and will steel my heart 
against him,” she said to herself, reso- 
lutely, then watched him as he sat alone 
at the piano. Somebody had urged him 
to sing, and it had needed urging, for 
he did not like the song. Now that he 
was happy, however, he was willing to 
put aside his own wishes, and presently 
his exquisite tenor rang out in the 
words :— 

‘Sweet Claribel is in her grave, 

Her winding sheet is dark with mold, 

And I am here in bright attire, 

A willing slave for gold, for gold. 
Alas, alas! for me.’’ 


“ All the sins in the decalogue,” mur- 
mured Miss Hobbs to herself; “ I won- 
der who his Claribel was? I wonder if 
he broke her heart.” 

“ Do not you suppose his conscience 
pricks him, if he has one?” whispered a 
malicious voice in her ear. It was Miss 
Clipps, who looked very severe in her 
eye-glasses. Miss Hobbs turned away, 
impatiently, while the song went on :— 

“Oh, Claribel, my buried love, 

Say, will it make you glad to know 

That I will keep your gentle name 

As white as drifted snow ? 
Alas for you, alas for me!”’ 


“ What a horrible thing !” murmured 


Miss Hobbs, shivering ; and she harden- 
ed her heart yet more against him. 








Not long after that the Nile-green 
dress, rustling in the midst of the soft 
lights, crowned by one of the loveliest 
faces ever was seen, met the watcher 
who was waiting for her. She was 
deadly pale. 

* You are not well,” he began. 

“Never mind me. It is the damp 
smell, the moist, earthy smell, so like a 
grave,’ she said, looking nervously 
round. *“ Well, I wait for the story,” 
she tried to smile. ‘“ Please begin.” 

“T will—but, Miss Hobbs, you are 
standing—let me—” 

She put out one gloved hand im- 
patiently. 

“Never mind me,” she said, hurriedly, 
“T am quite comfortable—the story !” 

“ Very well,” he said, coldly ; “once 
there was a beautiful girl, ah! how beau- 
tiful !” 

“Why not say, beautiful as an 
angel?” she asked, with a faint laugh. 
“ That’s the stereotyped form. It begins 
famously. Go on.” 

He looked at her, standing under the 
broad leaves of a century plant, hold- 
ing her trained dress daintily from the 
floor. In the dim light she seemed like 
a spirit, and he caught his breath. 

“The young girl was beloved,” he 
went on, in an unsteady voice. 

“Yes, of course; and the lover was 
all grace and gallantry, we will leave 
out the honor.” 

“ He was all that a true man should 
be, Miss Hobbs, and she was—shall 
I say—not averse to his attentions?” 

“In the story, yes. Go on, if you 
please.” 

“There was a marplot in the shape 
of—” he paused. 

“ A little old woman,” said Miss 
Hobbs ; then she flushed and did not 
look up. 

** Shall we call her Miss Clipps ?” he 
added, biting his lips. 

“For want of a better name, ves,” 
she made answer. 

“ Very well,” he came a little nearer, 
she drew back. ‘“ This marplot tried 
to injure his cause in the eyes of this 
beautiful, adorable girl.” 

‘So she did!” said Miss Hobbs, and 
then tried to unsay it, and said nothing. 

“Every body else believed in him—” 

“ Ah! but the letter, Mr. Templeton, 
the letter!” interrupted Miss Hobbs, 
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and then drew back, trembling and 
frightened. 

* What letter, Miss Hobbs? there is 
no letter in the story.” 

“Oh, but there is,” she said, “and I 
have it. When you asked me to come 
here, I went to my room for it. 
put in my hands by—by the marplot— 
and I confront you with the evidence— 
of—your—” 

“* Before you go further, Miss’ Hobbs, 


It was | 


please let me see the letter,” said Mr. | 


Templeton. 

She gave it to him. He changed 
color, read it hurriedly,and with marks 
of much agitation. 
lip, and at last spoke, in a low voice. 


| his answer. 
Then he bit his 


“* Miss Hobbs, what shall I say? Ev- | 


idently this letter was procured in some 
underhand’ way—God knows how. It 
accuses—somebody—of a foul crime ; 
if you w ill look,” he went on, very much 
agitated, “ you will see that this letter 
is dated leoea years ago.’ 

“T see,” said Miss Hobbs, drawing 
nearer, so that her cheek was very close 
to his lips. 

“ Also, from the city of New York.” 

“ Yes, I notice that.” 

“ Directed to a person in that city. 
I will soon convince you,” and he read 
a line. 

“ 7 see,” she said. 

“Tn that year I was traveling in Eu- 
rope with my uncle. I spent two years 
abroad. 

“Then it is a forgery!” said Miss 
Hobbs, her face brightening. 

He was silent for a moment. 

“ No; Iam obliged to say the letter 
is no forgery.” The color drifted out 
of his cheeks; he glanced back and 
forth from her to the letter in an unde- 
cided manner, then closed his lips tight- 
ly. “I am in honor bound,” he said, 
very slowly, after a pause. “I can en- 
lighten you no further.” 

“ Then the letter was written to you, 
under the impression—” 

“ The.letter was not written to me,” 
he replied, in a quick voice. 

“And yet it is no forgery ?” 

“Pardon me,” he 
hoarse with emotion. “ The subject is 
too painful—I cannot—” 

“ What, then, am I to understand ?” 
she asked, “If I speak to your unele 
— if I should show him the letter—” 


said, his voice 


For answer he tore the yellowed 
sheets in tiny fragments, with passion- 
ate vehemence. 

“There!” he said, drawing a deep 
breath. “It is powerless now. Miss 
Hobbs, the sight of that letter would 
have killed something more precious 
than life—my uncle’s honest faith in the 
man to whom it was written.” 

The action, more than the speech, an- 
gered her. 

“ Will you not explain? 
some other time—” 

‘* Never, of my own accord!” was 
“Tf you cannot trust me, 
you can—forget me!” 

“ That I can easily do, 
Hobbs, with a clear, proud voice. 
am going home to-morrow.” 

She turned away from him, blinded 
and choked with tears. He stretched 
his arms forth yearningly, but she did 
not see him; then he folded them over 
his chest. ! 

“Oh, Miss Hobbs! we have been 
looking four you. Where have you 
spirited away Mr. Templeton ?” queried 
Miss Clipps, in her high, strongly accen- 
tuated tones, as the girl entered the par- 
lor. 

“Tam not in the habit of spiriting 
away my friends,” said Miss Hobbs. 

“Ah! 1 was only trying to find him, 
because there’s a very old friend of his 
has been anxiously waiting to see him 
for the last half hour.” 

“ Any time, my dear madam,” said a 
hale old gentleman, bowing graciously 
to Miss Hobbs, though speaking to 
Miss Clipps. “ You see, miss, I have 
known Robert Templeton ever since he 
was a lad; his father and I grew up to- 
gether—and a fine young fellow he is, 
too. His brother Ralph and he were 
general favorites. He is very like poor 


Perhaps 


” said Miss 


“Ty 


Ralph, his twin brother, miss—died two — 


years ago.” 


Miss Hobbs turned pale. She did 


| not gasp for breath, but she felt herself 


meet. 


growing dizzy. His twin brother Ralph! 
The letter! R. Templeton! Oh! she 
saw it all now, she said, and steadied 
her trembling nerves by a supreme ef- 


“ Pray excuse me,” she faltered, and 
hurried back to the conservatory,caring 
neither for the sneers or the censure of 


| Miss Clipps. 
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Young Templeton still stood where 
she had left him, his arms folded, his 
eyes gloomy. Apparently he had not 
moved. At sight of an ecstatic vision 
coming straight towards him, the folds 
of Nile-green;satin trailing unheeded 
along the damp floor, his face changed 
from gloom to. rapture. 

“Oh, Robert, Robert!” she said, and 
then from very excess of emotion she 
was still, though her lips quivered. 

He gently took both her hands in his. 

“ Robert, I can trust you! Will you 
let me—after I have wounded you so,” 
and the question was one great sob. 

Her face was quite hidden now, for 
he had drawn her toward him with a 
low cry of delight. 

“ T know it all—” she disengaged her- 
self, blushing. “Don’t ask me any- 
thing. My lips shall be sealed as well 
as yours. Qh, Robert, how noble you 


| may, 





are! But come with me. Miss Clipps 
said that I had spirited you away.” 

“Only one moment more, for I am 
nearly mad with happiness, *he said, and 
caught her again to his loyal heart. It 
was all of five minutes before they went 
out, arm in arm. 

* T wish you joy,” said Miss Clipps, 
in her sharp voice, as the two radiant 
faces approached. 

“Thank you, Miss Clipps; you well 
” said Robert, smiling at Miss 
Hobbs, on whose cheeks were exquisite 
blush roses, 

“ Secure the General, my dear, if you 
can,” said Miss Clipps to Winifred, a 
little while after ; “‘ these two fools are 
going to be married, after all.” 

“If she had only gone home before 
Friday,” sighed Winifred; “and tothink 
that I asked her to stay!” 
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CuaprTer IV. 


** Ah, alas! full well I know 
What it is hath changed me so. 
Long ago Hope turned to go 

. From my side forever. 
I can work and I can play, 
But all joy is in ‘to-day.’ 
Hope, who mocked me in life’s May, 
Hope returneth never.”’ 


It is May—bright, sunny May. All 
over the earth the sweet blossoms are 
springing, and warm winds fragrant 
with spicy odors blow over the green 
hills. 

Janie is in the garden, and standing 
in this quaint spot with its wealth of 
blossoms and soft, green leaves, she 
makes a fair picture. Her gown is of 
simple white, and without ornament, 
save the bunch of purple lilacs that lie 
at her throat. The soft wind stirs her 
hair, and shakes down snowy petals 
from the cherry-trees on her uncovered 
head. She has stolen a few moments 
from her grandfather’s bedside to drink 
in the beauty and sweetness of the fresh 





May morning. It is such rest to get 
away even for a little while from the 
gloom and heat of the sick-room. 

A great cluster of lilacs has fallen at 
her feet, and as she stoops to pick up 
the fragrant blossoms, hot tears gather 
in her eyes, and with a sob of pain 
she kisses passionately each tender 
bloom. It was Philip’s favorite flower, 
and often in the old days has he gath- 
ered the fragrant blossoms from the 
quaint old garden, and grouped them 
in the vases in the parlor and sitting- 
room, until the whole house was a mass 
of beauty and fragrance. 

She turns away from the golden sun- 
shine, from the songs of the birds, and 
the odor of flowers, a strange bitterness 
und rebellious pain in her heart. Why 
is it that she must walk so long in dark- 
ness, while others find only “sunshine 
and happiness ! ? 

She goes slowly up the garden path, 
and just as she reaches the little gate 
she comes face to face with Jack. 

Jack, pale and wan and utterly unlike 
himself, save that his face, with the pal- 
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lor of recent illness upon it, has lost 
none of its beauty. 

He smiles faintly as Janie runs for- 
wards and takes his hands in her own, 
but the smile has much of sadness in 
it. 

“How good of you to come,” says 
Janie. “ Sit here on this bench awhile, 
for I am sure you must be tired. Surely 
you didn’t walk ?”’ 

“Surely I did,” he returned, trying 
to speak gayly. “I will never get 
strong again if I mope in the house all 
the time; just think—I have been shut 
up in that big house for months, with 
only Aunt Hepsy for company! Is it 
not terrible to think of, Janie?” 

“Tt is,’ answers Janie, a shadow 
crossing her face. ‘ Dear old Jack, I 
can understand how hard it has been 
for you! and I am so sorry I couldn’t 
go tosee you oftener, but grandfather—” 

“T know,” says Jack, hastily, “and 
after all I did pretty well. The fellows 
were very kind to come over and stay 
whenever it was possible for them to 
come. How strange it seems that the 
snow was on the ground when I was 


? 


here last, and now the earth is carpeted | 


with grass. How delicious those roses 
are! Couldn’t you spare me one?” 

“ You may have every one on the 
bush,” says Janie, running to gather 
the great crimson-hearted blossoms, and 
placing them in Jack’s hands. Poor 
hands! they are frail and shadowy now, 
and Janie notices with a feeling of pain 
and regret that they tremble with weak- 
ness as Jack takes the roses and holds 
them up for a moment to inhale their 
fragrance. 

Only for a moment he looks at the 
flowers, then his eyes wander back to 
Janie’s face—the sweet face that in the 
rosy glow of the morning, looks hag- 
gard and wan. He sighs and stifles a 
cry of pain. How can he add more 
lines to the face already full of care and 
sorrow? But it must be done somehow, 
and the sooner the better, he thinks, 
his hands groping in a blind way to his 
pocket, where, over his heart, lie the 
cruel words that are hereafter to burn 
in Janie’s brain like letters of fire. 

Slowly he draws the letter out; it is 
better that she should know all, he 
thinks, than that her life should be 
longer tortured by fears and uncertain- 











ties. Silently and sadly he puts the 
letter in her hand, then walks away with 
slow, uneven steps to the little gate, 
where he stands, his hat pulled low over 
his face while Janie reads. 

At first she does not understand; 
then as she glances at the letter a little 
cry escapes her, and as through a dim 
mist, she reads the closely-written lines: 


JacK— 

I sail for Europe to-morrow. You see I am 
putting behind me all thoughts of returning to 
my native village, and so I write to thank you 
for what you have done for me in the past, and 
though I am afraid our paths will never meet in 
life again, I shall not quite forget you, nor the 
happy days we’ve spent together. Yes, I am 
going away forever! I have nothing to bind my 
heart to America, nothing to call me back to 
Kentucky ; so I mean to forget the past—to think 
of the old life as naught but a dream that is 
best forgotten. I expect when I hear from you 
again, you will be a staid Benedict. As for me, 
I live for fame alone. I have met with fair sue- 
cess in the long months I have been working so 
hard, and I leave New York with fairer pros- 
pects in the Old World. 

I suppose it is not necessary to ask you to 
send me a line occasionally, as I shall have no 
settled place for a year at least; I shall be here 
and there just as my fancy leads me. Now, one 
request and I must close. Don’t mention me to 
any of my old friends in Hazlehurst. No doubt 
most of them have entirely forgotten my exist- 
ence by this time—it does not take long for one 
to be forgotten—so let me drift out of the old 
life forever, with not even my name to remind 
them that I once existed and held a place in 
their hearts. I want to bury the past so deep 
that nothing can ever resurrect it. As for you, 
old boy, friend of my heart, if you have room 
in your thoughts, keep gne little place reserved 
for Puiuip.”’ 


Janie sits quite still with the letter in 
her hand. She makes no cry, no moan 
of pain, and the eyes that look blankly 
before her are dry and tearless. She 
does not hear the song of the birds, does 
not see the flowers blooming everywhere 
around her; a great horror has come 
upon her. In all the sad years of her 
young life nothing half so cruel and 
bitter has come to her. All other sor- 
rows fade into insignificance before this 
great loss that just now she but dimly 
comprehends. As one in a dream she 
sits staring blankly at the trees and 
blossoms. The sweep of the river 
sounds like the roar of thunder in her 
ears. She rises and gropes her way to 
the little gate where Jack still stands; 
her cold fingers steal into his hand that 
closes over them with a sudden fierce 
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clasp; her eyes still wear a strange dull 
look, but her voice is clear and calm as 
she says— 

‘“‘ Let us go in, for I am tired.” 

Jack tries to speak, but a great sob 
rises in his throat. Silently he goes 
with her up the narrow path tothe porch; 
then he takes her cold fingers in his 
warm clasp, and murmurs brokenly :— 

“ Janie, believe me, I would give my 
life to make you happy ! 
how bitter it was to me to have to bring 
you such news, but I thought it best; 
your life for the past month has been 
so full of doubts and uncertainties that 
I believed it right you should know 
the truth. I have always had perfect 
faith in Philip’s goodness and honor; 
I never dreamed that he could be so 
cruel and heartless! If I could only 
have gone to him two months ago I be- 
lieve I could have madeeverything right 
and explained many things that maybe 
seemed strange tohim. It may not be 
too late yet. If you say—” 

“Hush! You can say nothing to 
restore my faith in Philip Vane! If he 
cared in the least for me do you suppose 
he would have suffered this strange 
silence between us without inquiring into 
the cause of it? He is nothing to me— 
less than nothing! And if you care for 
ny friendship, Jack, you will never men- 
tion his name to me again. I wish he 
May never cross my path in life again. 

“You did right, perfectly right to 
bring the letter to me,” she goes on, with 
awan, little smile, a smile from which all 
warmth and brightness has fled, “ only 
I do not care to talk about it now! Go 
away, please, and leave me alone fora 
while.” 

Jack turns away,and Janie goes up 
the narrow steps to her little room. 
She closes the door, locks it, and, go- 
ing to a drawer, takes out a little box 
containing Philip’s picture, a few short 
notes received from him in the days 
when they were school-mates, a faded 
bouquet with the faint perfume of violets 
clinging to it, and lastly a small pencil- 
sketch that she had always prized above 
all other gifts from Philip, as it was his 
first effort at drawing, and presented 
to her when he was but a lad of ten. 
Now, she takes them one by one, and 
with a calmness born of utter despair, 
lays them in the grate and applies a 


God knows, 





match. <A quick, bright flame, and the 


next moment a little heap of gray ashes | 


remains. 

Outside the birds are singing, and a 
soft breeze comes in at the open win- 
dow, a breeze that is laden with sweet- 
ness from the trees and blossoms; the 
whole earth is full of gladness and fresh 
beauty, but Janie sees nothing but the 
little heap of ashes ; hearg nothing but 
the cruel words: “ [am going away for- 
ever !” 

Another day Janie is standing by the 
river, watching the sweep of the bright 
waves with eyes that wear a strange 
pathetic look; eyes that are shadowed 
with bitter unshed tears. She has won- 
dered many times lately why tears do 
not come to ease her burdened heart; 
she wonders now, as she looks out upon 
the shining white-capped waves, why 
she cannot weep. <A strange numbness 
has come upon her, a lack of interest 
in everything. Even Jack has grown 
almost tiresome, and she receives his 
visits in a tired, listless manner, so un- 
like the Janie of old that he often feels 
a fierce longing to go after Philip, to 
search for him near and far, and mete 
out to him the punishment that he de- 
serves. Yet to Janie his promise is 
sacred, and since that bright morning 
when he carried Philip’s letter to Janie, 
his name has never been mentioned. 

Spring blossomed into summer ; sum- 


mer has given place to bright, chang- 


ing autumn, and now the woods are 
glorious with the glowing tints of Octo- 
ber. It is just one month to-day since 
Janie stood by the grave of her grand- 
father and watched the earth heaped 
upon the coffin that held her only rela- 
tive in the wide world. How utterly 
alone she is; how dark and cheerless 
life looks with no one but Jack to look 
to for comfort! It is not strange that 
Janie sheds no tears over her dead 
grandfather ; she is too frank to assume 
a grief she does not feel, nor do the vil- 
lagers expect it. They have known for 
many years how gloomy Janie’s life has 
been, and they rejoice that her days of 
toil and ceaseless worry are done. 

“ Pity the old man hadn’t died long 
ago,” whispered one gossip to the 
other, as the crowd dispersed, and the 
villagers walked back through the 
gathering twilight to their homes. 
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“ Yes,” returned the other, “ any one 
can see that the gal’s done give clean 
out. Shouldn’t wonder if she don’t 
find a place purty soon by the old man.” 

“ Pshaw, man! she’s not the kind to 
die soon; I think the way Philip Vane 
treated her was the worst trouble she 
could have had,” remarked another. 

These and various other comments 
reached the ears of Janie and filled her 
with sudden ‘fierce anger toward the 
simple people who would fain have 
offered her their rude sympathy and 
help. She will have none of their pity, 
she thinks, and so she shuts herself up 
in the gloomy old house, refusing to see 
any one, and: holding herself aloof from 
the villagers until they cease to worry 
her with their visits. 

To-day she has left the old house for 
the first time since the death of her 
grandfather, moved in spite of herself 
by the unusual splendor and beauty of 
the day. And down by the river whose 
banks are green and fragrant with grass 
and blossoms she stands for a long 
time, her thoughts wandering as they 
have done for many days and nights 
back to the old days when Philip was 
near and life held much of promise for 
both. Almost a year since she bade 
him good-by—a year! and now the 
ocean divides them! In spite of her 
belief in his cruelty; in spite of her 
effort to forget, and with the memory 
of his broken vows and promises still 
haunting her, she longs for him with a 
wild unreasonable longing that she can- 
not subdue. Oh! but to look into his 
eyes for one moment again; to feel the 
clasp of his strong hands; to hear his 
voice—just once—then, perhaps, life 
will be less bitter! And something of 
remorse comes with the cry of her heart 
for a sight of his face again. She thinks 
of Philip’s words at parting, “ Ifnothing 
comes of this but disappointment, re- 
member that I begged to stay with you.” 
Looking back at her past life through 
the shadows that shroud the present, 
she wonders that she was so blind to 
the sweetness that filled the long hours, 
the blessedness of loving and being 
loved! What would she not give to 
have Philip backy the Philip of other 
days—not the Philip of to-day, who 
‘lives only for fame,” and who far away 
in distant lands is trying to bury all 





memories of the old life—striving to 
forget her! Has he forgotten, she won- 
ders. 

She stretches out her hands with a 
bitter cry ; she looks across the spark- 
ling waves to the brown hills beyond; 
but look where she will she cannot still 
the phantom voices of the past—voices 
that haunt her through the long days 
and nights of feverish troubled sleep! 
If she could only forget; better than 
that she should live on this dreary, hope- 
less life, this living death, this dull ex- 
istence that threatens to end in mad- 
ness, better rest beneath the waves of 
the river. 

A footstep rouses her from her bitter 
reverie, and she turns to find Jack stand- 
ing beside her. He draws her hand 
through his arm and takes her back to 
the house. He has stood for some time 
watching her in silence, not caring to 
intrude upon her sorrow; but when 
that bitter cry is wrung from her a sud- 
den fear enters his heart; he sees the 
strange look that creeps over her face— 
a look that comes only to those who are 
mad and desperate with despair, and so 
without a word he leads her up the 
slope to the old house, only pausing at 
the door to say— 

“ Promise me that you won’t go to 
the river again without me—will you, 
Janie?” 

There is an eagerness in his voice, a 
pleading earnestness in his tone, that 
moves Janie’s heart to a feeling of re- 
gret, and opens at last the fountain of 
tears that has been sealed so long. She 
leans her head against Jack’s shoulder 
and tears rain down her white cheeks— 
tears that bring a sense of relief and 
sweetness to her throbbing heart and 
pulses. Jack smooths her soft shining 
hair, that has lost none of its beauty 
with the fading of other charms. He 
does not speak, this great honest fel 
low, but in his boyish fashion he wipes 
away her tears and soothes her with 
tender caresses, just as he did years ago 
when they were children. 
always been her comforter and pro 
tector, and in her childish troubles it 
was always to Jack she had gone in pre 
ference to Philip.. Now she clings to 
him with the old childish longing for 
comfort, and as in the old days he 
soothes and comforts her now, until for 
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the first time for many months she 
smiles at him—the same bright smile 
that always added a strange fascination 
to her face. 

‘“* May I come over for a little while 
this evening?’ Jack asks, presently. 
“]T have a new book to show you, and 
—and then I want to have a long talk 
with you. You know it has been months 
since I’ve had a chance to speak more 
than a dozen words to you.” 

“Oh, Jack! when you come every 
week!” Janie exclaims, a little reproach- 
fully. 

“ Well, if I have been coming every 
week, you wouldn’t talk to me,” says 
Jack. “1 sometimes wonder if you are 
the same little Janie I used to be so 
fond of.” 

“* Used to be fond of! Then I sup- 
pose you are not fond of me now!” 

“ You know I don’t mean that, but 
you are changed—you can’t deny it.” 

“T shall not be changed toward you 
any longer, Jack; be sure of that,” 
Janie says; “‘so come over early, and I 
will prove to you that I mean what I 
say.’ 

When he comes, the old parlor is a 
bower of beauty and fragrance this soft 
October night. Janie has robbed the 
garden of its choicest blossoms and 
grouped them here and there in the tall, 
old-fashioned vases, till they shine out 
with a strange, wild beauty under the 
mellow lamp-light. 

Janie herself is looking fair and 
sweet. Her dress of black is relieved 
by a cluster of white roses at her throat, 
and her soft, golden hair has been brush- 
ed back from the low, white brow, and 
falls to her waist in shining waves. It 
is the first time for many months that 
she had arranged her hair in the old 
girlish fashion, and Jack, who leans 
carelessly over her chair, thinks she 
never looked lovelier and fairer than 





she does to-night—even more beautiful | 


in his eyes with the shadow of a great 
sorrow upon her face—than she looked 
& year ago. 

To-night she has exerted herself to 
please Jack; she has sung over and 
over again his favorite songs; she has 
even laughed at his droll criticisms 
upon the new book he has brought her; 
and now a little silence has fallen upon 
them. The great clock ticks away with 





monotonous regularity, the wind stirs 
the curtains at the window, the soft, 
sweet wind bringing with it ‘the spicy 
breath of flowers. 

Jack sighs, and leaving Janie’s chair, 
stands in front of her, looking down at 
her pale face, with a eta eager 
look. 

“Janie,” he says, trying to speak 
calmly, but there is suppressed excite- 
ment in his voice that causes Janie to 
look up with a sudden start. “Janie, 
have you ever wondered why I thought 
of leaving Hazlehurst? or did you care 
so little for me that it was a matter of 
indifference to you?” 

“Did I care? Oh, Jack! you know 
I could not part with you! Have you 
ever thought how lonely I would be 
without you? But you are not going 
away? You know I could not do with- 
out you—you are the only friend I have 
in the wide world! -Don’t tell me you 
have come to say good-by. I couldn't 
bear it, Jack !” 

Janie has risen in great excitement, 
and for a moment they stand face to 
face, looking into each other’s eyes, 
hers full of trouble and pain, his shin- 
ing with longing and love. 

“Janie, Janie! don’t hate me for say- 
ing it, but I love you—love you with a 
love that nothing can kill! Oh, darling! 
have you been blind all these years not 
to see that I cared for you—that I loved 
you with a strong, fierce passion, a hope- 
less, despairing love ?” 

“Jack, it is not true; 
true |” 

Janie clasps her slender hands to- 
gether, and looks with startled eyes 
into Jack’s face. Is she dreaming? 
Can this be Jack—this man looking 
down with passionate, pleading eyes? 
This Jack—this pale-faced man stand- 
ing there? She passes her hand swiftly 
over her eyes to dispel the mist that 
seems floating there, and Jack sees with 
a thrill of pain the surprise and grief 
in the fair face. 

“Yes, it is true. I think I have 
loved you always,” he goes on hurriedly, 
“but I knew you preferred Philip, and 
so I tried to think of you as belonging 
to another, tried to stifle all feelings 
save friendship for you, but, Janie, I 
found it impossible. Even when I knew 
you promised to Philip, I loved you 
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with a strange, wild worship that has 
grown and strengthened with the years. 
Heaven knows how hard I tried to do 
right—how hard I have tried to think 
of you as Philip’s wife! I meant to be 
silent always. Philip never dreamed 
that I loved you save as a dear friend 
and sister; and I would have been si- 
lent—I would have gone away forever 
if it had not been for that long ill- 
ness that kept me here. Janie, don’t 
look at me that way! I don’t ask you 
to love me just now, it is too sudden, 
but will you promise to think well be- 
fore you send me away forever? For I 
will not stay here another day if you 
refuse to listen to me. You will listen 
to me, won’t you, dear? Think, if you 
refuse, to what you are sending me! 
And I will make you sohappy! I swear 
it! Janie,can you guess how I have 
longed to take you away from this 
gloomy house ? how I have wished for 
the right to love and care for you—to 
have you with me always as my own 

loving wife? Janie, won’t you put 


| 
| 





, to offer yourself in this sudden, 


your hand in mine and say, ‘I will be | 
| eager, passionate way ; “ but if you are 
going to send me away miserable, I 


your wife, Jack?’ ” 

“T can’t, Jack; it is too sudden,” 
Janie says,a little sob in her voice. 
“Qh! Jack, I never dreamed that you 
loved me!” 

“You know it now,” Jack says, his 
face paler than before. “ Janie, I plead 
with you as I never pleaded before. I 
have always had everything else that 
1 cared for—everything but this, the 
greatest wish of my life! I don’t ask 
you to love me, I only want your prom- 
ise to be my wife; to let me take you 
away from here where you will not be 
always haunted with the past.” 

“ And you wish to marry me knowing 
that it is impossible for me to care for 
you in the way you wish?” Janie asks, 
half bitterly, half sadly. 

“ Such love as mine must meet with 
areturn some time. I am willing to 
wait,” Jack answers earnestly. ‘ And, 
Janie, I must have my answer now. 
I have waited so long, and I can’t bear 
to see you living this lonely, dreary life, 
subjected to the unkind remarks of the 
village people, and indeed, Janie, it is 
not right for you to live here alone with 
only servants for company.” 

“But what can I do? I have no 
relatives in the world. And much as I 


hate this life I must try to content my- 
self as best I can.” 

“ You are not obliged to live thus,” 
Jack says, hotly. “I love you, Janie, 
and I promise to make you happy. I 
will take you away anywhere you wish 
to go, and I feel sure of winning your 
love in time. Isit ‘ yes,’ or ‘no,’ Janie?” 

“Don't ask me now—give me until 
morning to think—” 

“Tn the morning you will have time 
to think it all over, and it will leave you 
just as wavering and undecided as now. 
No, Janie, I want you to answer me to- 
night, and remember you can make me 
the happiest or the most miserable of 
men.” 

“And you are willing to take me, 
trusting to time to win my love? You 
are sure it is not pity that prompts you 
ridicu- 
lous manner ?”’ 

“Tt zs sudden, I admit, but I don’t 
see why you call it ridiculous when I 
have loved you all my lifé!” Jack says, 
almost angrily. ‘“ I will do my best to 
make you happy,” he goes on, in an 


shall leave Hazlehurst to-morrow. I can 
never come here again.” 

“ But I am not going to send you 
away miserable,” Janie says; “if you 


' are willing to take me as I am, I will 





marry you.’ 

” My darling!” Jack exclaims raptu- 
rously ; “I knew you could not be so 
cruel as to send me.away. But when 
will you marry me, Janie? You are 
not going to make me wait when I need 
you so.” 

“* Next week, or to-morrow if you 
wish,” Janie answers, carelessly, as if it 
is a matter of indifference to her. 

If Jack notices her coldness and 
lack of interest in a matter that con- 
cerns his happiness so much, he says 
nothing, only kisses the soft lips that 
give back no answering caress with @ 
tenderness and passion he has never 
shown in the long years they have spent 
together. 

And thus they are betrothed ! 

Janie’s wedding eve comes when the 
short, bright October days have given 
place to dreary November weather. For 
nearly a week it has rained incessantly, 
and now, on the sixth day, there is no 
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prospect of sunshine; instead, the skies 
frown more darkly, and the rain beats 
down on the dull, faded earth, until, for 
miles, it is almost a waste of angry wa- 
ters. The river has been rising rapidly 
for two days, and there is some fear 
that the bridge may be swept away, 
making it impossible to hold any com- 
munication with the village except by 
skiffs. 

Janie goes about her simple prepara- 
tions with a listless indifference that 
provokes much gossip among the ser- 
vants. 

“It’s my opinion as Miss Janie’s 
heart is not in dis weddin’,” remarks 
Aunt Sarah, as she peeps in the oven 
for the twentieth time to see if her cake 
is browning nicely. “Jist to think,” 
she goes on, “ of her not a-wanting of 
a weddin’ cake! as if I’d let her go 
away wid no cake nor extra fixin’s! 
Nebber heard ob sich a thing in my life, 
as a bride havin’ no cake!” 

Uncle Sam makes no reply. He has 
grown moody and sullen of late, and 
sits for hours in the corner of the great 
fire-place, alternately smoking and doz- 
ing. 

“Pears as Sam’s nebber goin’ to git 
ober de old master’s death,” Aunt Sarah 
remarks to the other servants, when the 
old man has been more silent and stupid 
than usual. 

There are no changes to be made in 
the household arrangements, at least 
not until Jack and Janie have decided 
upon their future home. Of one thing 
Janie is sure—she will sell the old house; 
she will never wish to come back to it 
again. So the servants are to remain 
and look after things until Janie de- 
cides what is best to be done. 

There has not been a day since Janie 
gave her promise to Jack that she has 
not been tortured by feelings of remorse, 
and sometimes she is sorely tempted to 
beg him to release her from her promise; 
yet some strange power holds her back; 
80 she goes about her preparations with 
4dull heart, from which all feeling is 
fled. 

The marriage is to be a very quiet 
one, for Janie will not listen to Jack’s 
pleadings for a brilliant wedding. They 
are to go to the parsonage in the vil- 
lage, and in the presence of a few 
friends—only a few—are to be married, 





and take the South-bound train imme- 
diately after the ceremony is said. 

The early twilight is falling. 

Janie has sent the servants away, and 
in her dark traveling dress and dainty 
hat, sits down to wait for Jack. 

How drearily the wind sighs among 
the trees! How dismal and strange the 
night has suddenly grown! 

A nameless fear takes the place of 
Janie’s wearied indifference and apathy. 
She starts at every sound, and rising 
presently paces the room with rapid 
steps. Even this restless walking brings 
no relief. She takes a book from the 
tall, old-fashioned book-case, only to 
throw it impatiently aside the next mo- 
ment; she goes to the piano and drums 
idly for a few minutes, then rises, and, 
with a sigh, comes back to the fire, and 
leans carelessly against the tall mantel. 

Her eyes fall on a fragment of paper 
that lies in the space between the man- 
tel and wall. Scarcely knowing what 
she is doing, she reaches out her hand 
to take it, but it is wedged in tightly, 
and even her slender fingers cannot re- 
move it from its hiding-place. She 
picks up a slender walking-stick that 
stands in the corner, and pushing it in 
the crack, lifts it carefully, with the pa- 
per clinging to it. In a strange, absent 
way she takes it in her hand and glances 
at it. It is a portion of a letter, pro- 
bably some old letter of her grandfath- 
er’s, she thinks, and so puts it back on 
the mantel; but in doing so her eyes 
fall on her own name, “ Janie Rossing- 
ton,” written in faint, straggling letters. 
She draws nearer the fire, and pushing 
her hat from her face, tries to decipher 
the faint lines. As she spells one by 
one the words written there, her heart 
stands still with a nameless fear and 
horror. 

‘‘ Some day you will find this,” the 
letter reads, “even if Uncle Sam hasn’t 
the courage to tell you, I feel certain 
that you will come upon this letter. 
Then you will know that Philip was 
true to you, and that it was J that kept 
your letters back, J that bribed Uncle 
Sam to bring all the letters that came 
from Philip to me; to bring them to 
me that I might destroy them, or do 
with them as I pleased. You never 
thought as day after day passed and no 
word came from your lover, that it was 
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your helpless grandfather who was 
working you so much harm; the old 
man you and Philip longed to put in his 
grave. Well, when you read this I will 
be beyond your anger and hatred. 


Sometimes I fear it is but an old man’s 


feverish fancy, the idea that you and 
Philip are plotting against me, then 
again I am sure I am right in the be- 
lief that I am in your way, and you 
long for my death. And so I am deter- 
mined to keep you with me until the 
very last. Philip shall not take you 
from me and leave me to die here alone. 
After I am dead I amwilling you should 
know the truth and be happy—if it be 
not too late. You will find—” 

Here the letter ends in a meaningless 
scrawl, and a portion of the paper has 
been torn away. Janie throws the let- 
ter down, and turns swiftly to the man- 
tel again. Yes; there are other letters 
tucked away in that hiding-place, and 
with heart beating almost to suffocation, 
she brings them out, one after another, 
Philip’s letters! There are eight ; six of 
which are addressed to her in Philip’s 
familiar hand, the other two are the 
letters she herself had written to Philip. 
She throws the last down and turns 
eagerly to her lover’s. 

The first is dated December 13th, and 
is full of tenderness and passionate 
longings; he chides her lovingly for 
not answering his notes; tells of his 
plans and prospects for the coming 
months, and ends with a pleading re- 
quest that she will not delay in writing. 

The second is less hopeful and there 
are bitter reproaches for her coldness 
and neglect. ‘ Can it be that you are 
neglecting me purposely? I certainly 
cannot understand why you treat my 
letters so! This will make three that 
I have written and never a line from 
you yet.” There is a vein of sadness 
and yearning for home and home faces 
mingled with the studied indifference 
in the other three letters, and Janie 
feels a strange regret as she takes the 
last from its envelope. A mist seems 
before her eyes, and the moan and 
ceaseless drip of the rain against the 
windows seem a thousand phantom 
voices repeating the words: “ Philip 
was true! Philip was true!” 

“T am going away forever. 
waited long for a line from you. 


I have 
Only 





| 





| 
| one word to assure me of your love and 


wish to see me again would have been 
suflicient to have caused me to give up 
all plans for the future, and hasten back 
to you. Nowordhascome. Day after 
day I have sat in my little room here, 
working in a fierce, despairing way to 
ease the pain at my heart. Every morn. 
ing I have said: ‘I will hear from my 
darling to-day,’ but night finds me 
miserable and disappointed. And in 
these long days and nights of weary 
waiting I have thought seriously and 
calmly of the strange earnestness with 
which you urged meto leave Hazlehurst. 
Can you guess to what conclusion | 
have come? That your request that I 
should go away was but a pretext for 
ridding yourself of my presence. I[ 
cannot believe that all the letters I 
have written you were lost and never 
reached you. 

“ You cannot guess, Janie, how hard 
and bitter my thoughts have been,-and 
how my heart has ached with a dull 
despair over your coldness and cruel 
neglect. I have lost all faith in women; 
I have renounced all thought of mar. 
riage. 

“T am going to try to forget you. I 
am going to kill all memories of the 
past with hard work—with a steady 
perseverance that I am sure will bring 
me success. 

“When the morning comes I will be 
far out on the ocean. I Jeave America 
with no regret, and with the firm.reso- 
lution never to return. Hereafter our 
paths lie in separate ways, and I pray 
that I may never look upon your face 
again—pray that I may forget you as 
easily as you have learned to forget— 
Philip.” 

Janie folds the letter and lays it be 
side the others, then she rises, and go 
ing to the window, looks out. 

The rain is still falling heavily, and 
she can see nothing through the mist 
that shrouds everything—nothing but 
darkness without, nothing within but 
the gloom of utter hopeless despaif. 
Through the mists that clog her brain, 
one fact stands out clear and distinct, 
“ Philip is gone forever.” 

After a little while she comes back t0 
the fire, takes up her grandfather’s let 
ter, and with sudden, fierce passion, 
throws it in the red embers, and with 4 
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bitter smile on her pale lips, watches it 
writhe and twist in the flames, then fall 
in gray ashes on the hearth. A wild 
hatred takes the place of her grief and 


despair—a fierce anger toward the old | 


man lying in his grave. 

“T will be beyond your anger and 
hatred,” he had said; but Janie feels 
that in the long years of toil and drudg- 
ery, she never hated him as she loathes 
and despises his memory to-night! How 
blind she was not to guess that he was 
Philip’s enemy, and would harm him if 
he could. Yet, after all, it was not so 
strange that she never thought of her 
grandfather in connection with Philip’s 
coldness and silence—an old man, help- 
less and almost in his grave. 

No- wonder Uncle Sam had avoided 
her of late; no wonder his eyes had 
drooped before hers, and he had almost 
resented her kindness and efforts to | 
arouse him from his seeming sorrow 
over the loss of his master. 





soft undertone the quaint, pathetic re- 
frain :— 


“Oh, sisters, les’ go down ! 

Les’ go down! Les’ go down! 

Oh, sisters, les’ go down! 
Down in the valley to pray ! 
As I went down in the valley to pray, 
Studyin’ about that good old way, 

Who shall wear the starry crown ! ? 
Good Lord, show me the way. 


* Am I mad that I can sing to-night?” 
she asks herself, as she takes Philip’s 
letters and kisses them eagerly, passion- 
ately, as one kisses for the last time the 
dead face of a loved one before the cof- 
fin-lid closes over it and it is hidden for- 
ever away. She goes to a little drawer 
and locks them within, then turns a face, 


| from which all passion, and love, and 
| ~- are fled, to the window to wait for 


J ack 


Nine o’clock and still he has not 


| come. 


“ Well, what does it matter now?” | 


she thinks, with a weary sigh. “ Philip | 


is gone—it is too late to call him back.” 


The old man, who wrought so much 
sorrow, is sleeping in his grave—and 
to-night she is to marry Jack! 

Like a flash it all comes back to her 
darkened mind that in a little while she 
will be Jack’s wife. She glances up at 
the clock. It seems that long years 
have passed since she sat down to wait 
for Jack, and yet it has scarcely been 
an hour. 

In a few minutes Jack will come. It 
is too late to stop this marriage; and 
yet would it not be better that he should 
know the truth than that she should go 
to him with an empty heart? 

But Jack wants her; he is willing to 
take her, knowing she does not love 
him as he would wish her to love, yet 
with a strong hope that he will win her 
heart in time. No! she cannot wreck 
his happiness—he shall have his great 
desire ; she will be his wife, and do her 
best to make him happy. 

Out through the darkness and storm 
comes the quaint notes of an old song 
from the negro-cabin. They are sing- 
ing a familiar air that Janie has sung 
with them a hundred times. She has 
always loved it, and now it stirs her 
heart with a feeling half sad, half bit- 
ter, and unconsciously she repeats in a 


| blankly before her. 


Janie sits before the fire that is slowly 
dying out; sits with her slender hands 
folded in her lap, her dark eyes looking 
She is too dazed 


to wonder why Jack does not come; 





| 





too stunned to realize the sadness and 
strangeness of this bridal eve. 

The servants have closed their doors 
and windows to shut out the storm; 
only one little light gleams, the light 
from Uncle Sam’s cabin. 

With what dreariness and strange- 
ness Janie’s new life begins! Even the 
skies seem to be weeping over her 
wretchedness and despair. Yet it is 
not the future that troubles Janie just 
new. What her life may be in the blank 
days that lie before her, she has no 
thought nor care. It is the past and 
the memory of what she has lost that 
has stupefied her, and made her almost 
insensible to pain. She goes over and 
over again, as one repeats a difficult 
lesson, every tender word and act of 
Philip’s in the old days; she even smiles 
at the recollection of some merry jest 
but the smile has nothing of mirth, «nd 
much of sadness init. And then she 
falls to wondering in a dim way where 
Philip is to-night, though she does not 
forget for a moment that the ocean 
divides them, and that he is as com- 
pletely lost to her as though the grave 
hid him from her sight. 

Half-past nine! Yet there is no sound 
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except the roar and rush of the river, 
and the ceaseless fall of rain. Ten! And 
just as the clock chimes out the hour a 
confused murmur of voices wakes Janie 
from her reverie, and the muffled sound 
of footsteps is heard coming up the 
gravelled walk. 

‘With a little cry Janie runs to the 
window and tries to peer through the 
darkness. If¢ is Jack—Jack coming 
for her,and she must go when she would 
hide if possible, hide from everybody, 
would creep away from them all and 
moan out her bitterness alone! 

The door opens suddenly, but instead 
of Jack, Uncle Sam stands on the 
threshold, his face ashy with some great 
terror. 

“ What is it? what has happened ?” 
she asks in sudden terror, trying to 
force her way to the door, but the old 
man stops her with shaking hands, and 
whispers hoarsely :— 

** Marse Jack!” 

“What of Jack?. Speak man 
anything happened to Jack ?” 

* The bridge, Miss Janie—the bridge 
done swept clean away, and—” 

“T hear voices outside. I will go,” 
as Uncle Sam clutches her arm firmly 
and tries to lead her back; but there is 
no need of holding her longer, for driv- 
en by the wild fury of the wind and 
rain, the group of men who stand out- 
side move swiftly toward the door, and 
bring their burdenin. With a nameless 
horror, Janie sees Jack, drenched and 
white, lying still in the arms of the rude 
villagers; yet she neither moans nor 
weeps as they lay him sadly down, and 
turn away. Only her great, dark eyes 
wear a look of horror and fright that 
is pitiful. 

Jack is dead. And there on the 
snowy couch, with his handsome face 
upturned to the light, his blue eyes 
fixed in a glassy stare, the water drip- 
ping from his bright, brown hair, he lies 
forever blind to the dear eyes that look 
into his. 

Not one word has been spoken, for 
none have the courage to speak in the 
face of that awful look upon the young 
girl’s face. 

She kneels at Jack’s side, and, with 
fingers that do not tremble nor shrink, 
touches the wet curls with loving tender- 
ness and wipes the water from the still, 


has 





cold face. She does not feel the pres- 
ence of others; does not see the men 
and frightened servants grouped to- 
gether in the doorway ; does not hear 
one who is speaking in a low, sad tone, 

“ The bridge was gone, clean gone,” 
he whispers, in hushed tones to the 
others; “and I guess he must have driv 
right in, thinking it was there all right. 
I was about the first to hear his cry for 
help, but it was too late for me to save 
him. I think he must have got fasten- 
ed to the carriage some way, for when 
we found him one shoe was partly off, 
as if something had given it a sudden 
wrench. Poor boy! poor boy! And 
his weddin’ night, too! If that poor 
gal don’t go clean crazy I'll be very 
much surprised !” 

“Was no one with him?” asks one. 

“Not a soul. You see he tried to 
get Tom Morris to drive him over, but 
Tom wouldn’t hear to such a thing. 
Said he wa’n’t a going to risk his life 
for any body on sich a night as this. 
Then he tried to get one of Jim Green’s 
boys, but none of ’em was willin’, and 
so he started off alone.”’ 

‘** An’ she all fixed up an’ a waitin’ fur 
him! Poor gal! it’s hard on her!” 

Janie still kneels by the lifeless form, 
her tearless eyes looking down into the 
blue ones that never again will shine 
with the old-time gladness; the dear, 
dear eyes that are forever blind to 
earthly things. But is it Jack? the 
strong, handsome boy that only yes 
terday left her with fond words and 
caresses. Can it be that his young 
life is ended; that he has drifted out 
into the unknown world just when the 
world looked brightest, and the years 
held much of happiness and promise 
for him? Ah! stranger, sadder, and 
harder to comprehend than all other 
losses is the great sorrow that has come 
to her now. Surely,in all the wide, 
wide world, none walk in deeper shadows 
than lie around her life to-night! What 
has she done that she must be so pun- 
ished ? she asks herself, in sudden, re 
bellious pain, as she kisses again and 
again the white lips that give back, no 
answering caress. Bitter remorse stirs 
her heart when she remembers that only 
a little while ago she longed for free 
dom ; longed to take back her pledge 
and send him away wretched. “ But he 
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never knew! he never knew !” her heart 
cries out through its deep pain, though 
her lips are dumb. 

Not daring to intrude upon her grief, 
one by one the men turn away, and in 
the solemn hush of the night, Janie is 
alone with her dead. 





CHAPTER V. 


Philip and Janie stand by the old 
stile, where five years before they stood 
and whispered a passionate farewell. 
Now his hands do not clasp hers ; his 
eyes, heavy and dark with pain, do not 
look into hers with a lover’s passionate 
worship and despair; for the shadow of 
a cruel distrust, and the silence and 
bitterness of five long, hopeless years 
lie between. 

How little he is like the Philip of 
other days, Janie thinks, as she looks 
at the worn, handsome face; and how 
much this unexpected meeting seems 
like a mockery of the past. 

“ T have come,” Philip says,so harshly 
that Janie shivers, and shrinks back. 
“T have come to learn from your lips 
the true story of your perfidy! Was 
it nothing to win my love—the love of 
an honest man—only to fling it aside as 
worthless? Was it womanly to send 
me away that you might be free to be- 
stow your smiles upon another, and 
that other my best friend? Hear me 
out,” he goes on, with intense passion, 
as Janie would speak ; “ let me say what 
has been in my heart so long; let me 
tell you just how hopelessly you have 
wrecked my life; then if you can offer 
any reasonable excuse for deceiving me 
so, I will listen to you. I reached the 
village this morning to be greeted with 
the news that you were promised to 
Jack five years ago—only one little year 
after I left Hazlehurst. Rather stale 
news, I know,” with a grim smile, “ but 
it threw a light upon the past. In less 
than a year after sending me away, you 
were promised to another. You con- 
soled yourself very svon after you had 
rid yourself of my presence, and given 
me to understand, by your silence and 
neglect, that you wished to forget me. 
And it was Jack you cared for! Jack 
that I loved and trusted as I would have 
loved and trusted a brother! How 
could I guess that the hand I had held 

VoL. cx.—28 





in friendship would be the first to stab 
me? Heaven only knows what my life 
has been for the past six years; I have 
won fame, and to-day I am a rich man 
—but I am miserable—miserable and 
without hope! The years have brought 
me nothing but bitter, rebellious pain. 
You have made me what I am, Janie 
Rossington! You have caused me to 
lose all faith in mankind, and made me 
a wanderer and an exile from my home. 
Can you look upon your work and feel 
no pity, no regret for the part you have 
played ?” 

“ T was always true to you, Philip! I 
never deceived you!” 

Janie speaks in a voice from which 
all warmth and passion have fled, and 
as one speaks of something that is past 
recall and regret. 

“ True to me! and promised to Jack! 
A complicated state of affairs, truly!” 
Philip says, with a sneer. “ Will you 
explain—if you can?” 

“ Will you wait a moment?” Janie 
asks, a faint flush stealing into her face. 

“ Yes, I will wait,” says Philip, a 
look of scorn and incredulity in his 
handsome eyes. 

Janie turns and goes swiftly into the 
house, and with hands that tremble a 
little, she unlocks a tiny drawer and 
takes from it the package containing 
Philip’s letters. In a moment she is at 
his side and has laid the bundle in his 
hand. 

He takes it wonderingly, and with a 
puzzled look unties the faded mbbon 
that holds the letters together. 

“They are your letters, Philip—the 
letters that never reached me until a 
year had passed—the letters I read for 
the first time the night poor Jack was 
brought to me—dead !” 

The words end in a little sob, though 
her eyes are dry and tearless. With a 
sudden cry Philip looks at the letters, 
then turns an eager face to Janie, who 
stands motionless, the same weary 
droop about her tender mouth, the old 
sadness in her beautiful eyes. 

‘“ Janie, I must have been mad— 
surely, I was mad to doubt you; and 
yet, in my unhappy state of mind, it is 
not so strange that I grew to doubt 
your love and constancy. But, Janie, 
no letter came to me from you! Did 
any one—could any one have been so 
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cruel and heartless as to have prevented 
you from writing to me?” 

“ It was grandfather,” Janie answers, 
a swift anger darkening her eyes. 
“ Grandfather, who bade Uncle Sam 
watch for your letters, and when they 
came to place them in his keeping. I 
never knew it was in his power to harm 
us so! It was impossible for me to go 
for my letters, or grandfather made me 
think it impossible for me to leave him 
long enough to go to the village and 
back. I never knew it was because he 
wished to prevent me from getting your 
letters that he kept me so closely con- 
fined to the house. Since he died I 
have not been to the village, and have 
never tried to find out whether letters 
eame for me or not. And of late I 
think I have grown to care nothing for 
what is passed and beyond recall. Jack 
never dreamed that grandfather’s was 
the hand that was working me so much 
harm. Dear old Jack! In all the wide 
world there never lived a truer, nobler 
friend !” 

A bitter sob escapes her; she looks 
across the river to/ where Jack sleeps in 
his grave—the grave that for five years 
has been tended with loving care and 
washed with Janie’s tears. 

‘Ts it too late to hope for forgive- 
ness?” Philip asks, a great longing in 
his heart to take her in his arms and 
comfort her. 

“T have nothing to forgive! We were 
both hasty, and very foolish,” Janie 
says,grying to speak coldly, but failing 
miserably. 

“ Then will you come to me, Janie? 
Can you guess how dark and empty the 
years have been without you, and how 
I have longed for you with a fierce long- 
ing that could not be subdued? How, 
in spite of my belief in your cruelty, I 
have loved you all through these long, 
bitter years? Janie, can you let the 
past stand between us and happiness? 
For I feel that you do love me, even if 
you were promised to Jack.” 

He goes to her and takes her in his 
arms; she makes no movement towards 
freeing herself,and taking courage from 
her silence he kisses her lips, and brow, 
and hair, then holding her face in his 
strong palms, that he may look into her 
eyes, whispers passionately :— 

“Have you no kisses for me, my 





darling, after these long weary years of 
waiting ?” 

Janie laughs a contented little laugh 
as he bends his handsome head until it 
touches her bonnie face, then with the 
old sweet grace and shyness she touches 
her soft lips to his bearded face, while a 
flush creeps up to her very brow. 

“ But, Philip,” she says, a little sadly, 
“you have seen so many beautiful wo- 
men I am afraid you will grow ashamed 
of me after while. Iam almost twenty- 
six, you know, and getting prim and 
ancient looking.” 

“And I am thirty,” Philip answers, 
“not so very old, after all, and I mean 
to grow young again. You will never 
be ancient looking, not if you live to be 
eighty, and when we get the roses back 
in these cheeks again,” touching with 
loving hands the dear face, “ we can 
easily imagine the past but a dream.” 

“T am afraid life can never be quite 
the same to us again,” says Janie, a lit- 
tlesadly. ‘I cannot entirely forget the 
past—nor Jack !” 

“ But the years have brought me your 
great wish, darling. I have succeeded 
far beyond my wildest hopes. And 
now we can go to those countries you 
longed to see in the old days wheh we 
were children. J have seen them, but 
they will look different when you are 
with me, and amid new scenes we will 
forget the bitterness of the past. Life 
is too short for useless repinings and 
vain regrets, and I am determined that 
your future shall be one long dream of 
happiness ; it is right that it should be 
so after such a dreary, shadowed youth 
as yours has been !” 

“T am content now, Philip; only 
my happiness is so sudden that I am 
too bewildered to realize it just yet,” 
Janie whispers, as she takes her lover’s 
arm, and they walk down to the river, 
across the bridge, and through blossom- 
ing woods to where the little village lies; 
then through green, shady lanes, and 
sweet clover fields until at last they 
pause beside Jack’s grave, and there, 
with Philip’s strong arms around her, 
his dark, earnest eyes looking lovingly 
into hers, Janie tells him the sad story 
of Jack’s love and cruel death. She 
leaves out nothing, though it is opening 
the old wound afresh to speak of the 
horror of that dreadful night when 
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Jack was brought to her dead. Philip’s 
eyes are full of tears, and his heart full 
of sad regrets for his old friend and 
playmate. 

“ Jack was always so merry and happy 
in the old days,” he says, as they turn 
homeward; “I can scarcely realize that 
his young life is ended ; that one so full 
of strength and happiness should meet 
with such a terrible death.” 

In the sweet dusk of the twilight 
they walk through the old green paths 
that have known no change with the 
cruel years, past the little quiet village, 
with its twinkling lights and quaint 
streets and houses, through the blos- 
soming woodlands again, and cool lanes, 
where the softest and sweetest of breezes 
come, over the clover-scented fields 
again, where a little brook winds in and 


out like a tiny silver thread; then, when ‘ 


they reach the stile, Philip takes her in 
his arms and whispers :— 

“Are you going to leave me so soon, 
dear? See, the stars have just come 
out! You have not shown me the gar- 
den yet; I must have one rose from our 
bush that grows by the little gate; so 
come, let us go.” 





“But Aunt Sarah will be looking me 
up; besides,” Janie adds, with a bright 
blush, “after to-morrow you will have 
me with you always.” 

“T know it, dear, but I want my rose, 
and I cannot go just yet.” And taking 
her hand, he leads her through the lit- 
tle gate into the quaint garden. 

Janie gathers the great crimson- 
hearted blossoms, and gives them to 
Philip, who kisses them passionately, 
because her hand has gathered them, 
and for the sweet memories their frag- 
rance brings. 

And under the glow of the golden 
stars and the soft beauty of the summer 
night, they linger, loath to go. With 
her lover’s strong arms around her, 
Janie feels at last the blessedness that 
the years of waiting have brought to 
her life at last. 


‘** And on her lover’s arm she leant, 

And round her waist she felt it fold, 
And far across the hills they went 

To that new world which is the old; 
And o’er the hills and far away, 

Beyond their utmost purple rim, 
Beyond the night, across the day, 

Through all the world she follows him.’’ 


THE END. 





<> 
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As I stood alone by the old sea wall, 
A memory came to me; 

A sighing in with the sea-bird’s call, 
And the shadows dank and dree. 


A memory dream of a winsome lad, 
My lad with the sun-spun hair; 
And my love was like a sailor clad, 

And bonny and brave his air. 


For he was going beyond the sea, 
To sail ’neath a foreign sky, 

To leave his love and his ‘‘ ain countree,”’ 
And this was his last good-bye :— 


“‘T shall sail me far under many moons, 
And many a day will pass, 

As I drift about in the fierce monsoons, 
E’re we meet again, my lass. 


“IT shall sail me far and sail me fast, 
With many a blustering wind, 

But naught to me will be storm or blast, 
For the lass I leave behind 


Will be looking seaward from morn till night, 
And maybe.a prayer will go 

A drifting out in the dew mists white, 
That diamond the after-glow.”’ 


Then he drew me close and closer still, 
And pressed his lips on mine ; 
Then I was alone, save the song-bird’s trill— 
Alone in the still starshine. 
And away far down the harbor bar, 
Where the night mists fell so dree, 
There came a gleani Tike a fallen star 
From the light-alip/out at sea. 


I strain my eyes o’er the crumpled foam, 

Where the light-ship, faint and far, 
Glimmers anon in the twilight gloam, 

Like the sparks of a broken star. 

* x oa # ¥ * 

But that was years and years agone, 

And many amber moons 
Have drifted adown the sky, but none 

Have lulled the fierce monsoons. 


For my dear brave love with his sun-gold hair, 
Ah, hush! so the sailors say, 

Under the amber moon’s still flare, 
Drifted far away ! 


And I am alone on the sea-walk old, 
With the shadows dank and dree, 
And my brave sweet love lies still and cold 
Under the frozen sea! 
Brap CouRTLAND. 
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BY H. 8S. ATWATER. 





Among the many stirring events that 
crowd the newspapers, none stands for- 
ward more conspicuously than the war 
in the Soudan, with the contrasting fig- 
ures of General Charles George Gordon, 
and his opponent, El Madhi, or the Pro- 
phet, as central objects. 

Perhaps had the Soudan been nearer 
home, more pains would have been taken 
to have learned something exact of this 
vast country, but to many minds the 
name “ Soudan” presents but a misty 
idea of distance, and a country offering 
not the smallest tangible point from 
which to start the imagination. Marked 
on the maps as an immense territory, the 
Soudan, otherwise Nigritia, or Country 
of the Blacks, comprises the great ex- 
panse of Eastern Africa between Nubia 
and the Equator, and westward, any- 
where between Lake Tchad to the Niger. 
It embraces the Great Desert of Sahara, 
and looks on the map altogether arid 
and uninviting. It is not, however, with 
the whole of this country that we have 
to do, but simply, with that part of it 
called the Egyptian Soudan, and which 
although comprising nearly the whole 
of this area southward, is bounded on 
the west by Darfour, extending on the 
east to the Red Sea, and thence down 
to Abyssinia. 

It is difficult to bring vividly before 
the mind a picture of a country or peo- 
ple that is entirely foreign to all our 
preconceived notions, and doubly hard 
when that country has been compara- 
tively but little explored. Therefore 
my readers must pardon any seeming 
discrepancies in my;narrative. 

Try to picture to yourself a vast tract 
of country divided into several prov- 
inces, with low mountainous ranges 
breaking the line of vision. 

Perhaps a better idea may be pre- 
sented to the mind of what the Soudan 
actually is, by taking each of these prov- 
inces and describing them separately. 

Dongola, including a space of from 
four to five hundred miles, is one 
of the finest of the southern provinces, 
and as it comes within the borders of 
the rainy season, and is also well water- 
ed by the annual Nile overflow, it is 
very fertile, and quite thickly populated, 
the inhabitants being chiefly shepherds, 





and owning large flocks of sheep, goats, 
and camels. 

Next comes the country of the Ber. 
bers, with a great industrial capacity, 
and here the river Atabara pours itself 
into the Nile, which latter river, from 
this point, does not receive another ad- 
dition to its waters for the distance of 
one thousand miles north. 

Next to Berber lies Taka, a very fer. 
tile portion of territory, the chief city 
of which is Cassala, carrying on quite 
an extensive export trade. 

The adjoining province of Atabara, 
taking its name from the river, includes 
the two provinces of Shendy and Halfé 
(the ancient Meroé). This double pro- 
vince consists of well-watered table 
lands, broken by low ranges of hills, 
and rich in elements of great prosperity. 
Shendy, the chief town of the province, 
being on the caravan route from Sen. 
naar and the gold countries. Khartoum, 
with which we have been so familiar 
through the operations of the British 
army in the Soudan, is situated at the 
junction of the Blue and White Nile, 
the former river being the broader of 
the two, but the latter the true Nile, 
and here begins the province of Sen- 
naar,of which Khartoum is the capital. 
It is mostly a great undulating plain, 
with the banks of the rivers thickly 
grown with forests. The soil in the 
neighborhood of Khartoum is mostly 
sandy mixed with Nile mud, and farther 
south a deep bed of marl, dismally 
sterile during the dry season, but yield- 
ing abundant crops after the autumnal 
rains. The inhabitants are a mixed 
Arab and Abyssinian race, very supe 
rior to negroes. ‘ Tall, slender, active 
limbed,” says a famous traveler, “ with 
regular and delicate features, they look 
like animated statues of bronze. Their 
skin is a deep chocolate brown, and theif 
heads, which are uncovered, bear a close 
and natural protection of curly hair, in 
which feature alone they approach the 
negrotype. Their only garment isa cot- 
ton cloth, about four yards long, worn 


about the waist; its two ends, which are | 


frequently adorned with broad strips of 
crimson silk, being thrown crossways 
over either shoulder, or wound around 
the body like a belt. Their sandals of 
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camel’s hide are generally made with a 
long tongue of leather, which falls over 
the greater part of the foot. As orna- 
ments rather than as instruments of de- 
votion, they wear a rosary of wooden 
beads around the neck, and a bunch of 
amulets, secured in a little leather drum, 
tied around the left arm, with sometimes 
the addition of a short knife, whose 
sheath is fastened to the same string. 
A wooden skewer, serving as a comb, is 
stuck in their thick hair, which some 
wear in a round, mop-like crop; but 
most of them dress it in long ringlets, 
falling square from the temples, around 
the head, and reaching over the should- 
ers, while a toupet of shorter hair, on 
the forepart of the head, stands straight 
up over the brow. The ringlets are 
smeared over with grease, which, when 
newly put on, gives them the appear- 
ance of being powdered; others use a 
composition of powdered sandal wood 
and cloves, kneaded with camel’s grease, 
which givesja yellow color to the hair. 
I saw one dandy, whose toupet was 
thus colored yellow, while the falling 
ringlets behind were white.”? Such is 
the description given by an eye-witness, 
and it brings to us vividly the native 
Soudanese. Of course many variations 
in nationality are to be met with, but 
this description will cover all but the 
foreign element. 

From the man it is but one step to 
his habitation, and this we find en- 
trenched behinu’ an impenetrable fence 
of dead thorns. Inside this fence is a 
large fire, around which mats are spread 
on the ground. Back of the fire-place 
is a tall structure of dead boughs, 
from which are suspended water-skins, 
bowls, and other articles of household 
furniture ; near it is a mat-tent for the 
women of the family, and the remain- 
der of the inclosure is filled with camels 
and donkeys. They are a very hospit- 
able people, and ply a stranger with 
coffee and the national drink—the ’abry. 
This is manufactured from the durrah 
flour, a grain upon which they depend 
in much the same way that. we do upon 
our wheat crop. Perhaps the following 


| bill of fare may give some idea of their 


resources when called upon to entertain 
strangers: Sherbert and coffee, always 
understood to be the first course of 
Eastern hospitality, followed by the na- 





tional dish of vermicelli dressed with 
sugar and butter, and very slightly 
flavored with onions; a couple of sheep, 
an ardeh of wheat constitute a part 
of the munificent hospitality tendered ; 
nor are the camels of the guest forgot- 
ten, for they also are well supplied with 
durrah. 

Such is the mode of life throughout 
the country of the Soudan, and a short 
description of the Khartoum customs, 
which the reader will find farther on, 
gives some idea of the city life. 

But we have not as yet exhausted the 
extent of the Soudan, for the several 
districts not yet mentioned cannot be 
passed by, so great is their importance. 

Due west from Sennaar lies the pro- 
vince of Kordofan, smaller than the 
former province, but much like it in 
geographical features. It is a well 
watered country, depending not upon 
the rains alone, but abundantly supplied 
with wells. 

To bring closely home to the minds 
of my readers the extent of these pro- 
vinces, round figures show that Kordo- 
fan contains twelve thousand square 
miles, with a population of five hundred 
thousand, and Sennaar, the most power- 
ful of the Upper Nile provinces, con- 
tains a population, at a rough guess, of 
one million five hundred thousand. 

West of Kordofan, and separated 
from it by a narrow strip of desert, lies 
Darfour, the latest addition to the 
Khedive’s dominions, really a large 
oasis inclosed in the Sahara Desert, and 
as yet almost unknown. Its capital, 
El-Faschir, is situated on a plateau, and 
to the south the country rolls up in 
hilly undulations, and is called Marnah, 
or “source of springs;’’ but. still far- 
ther south becomes arid and: sandy, 
and finally merges into the great mys- 
terious desert of the Sahara. This pro- 
vinee produces full crops of wheat, mil- 
let, rice, maize, sesame, and cotton. 
Copper and iron are said to be in the 
hills, but the principal wealth consists 
in cattle, which,in the absence of money, 
form the chief barter-coin of the coun- 
try. It also maintains a large trade 
with Egypt and the Hedjaz, exporting 
ivory, ostrich feathers, hides, drugs, 
copper, and slaves; receiving in return 
imports of silk, cotton cloths, glass- 
ware, trinkets, sword-blades, firearms, 
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ete. Its total area is four hundred and 
fifty thousand square miles, and shows 
a population of from three to five mil- 
lions. 

The adjoining province, Shillook, is 
two hundred miles long by but two 
broad, and lies between Kordofan and 
Sennaar. It is inhabited by a people 
nominally Musselmans, but actually Pa- 
gans, and who are physically the finest 
and fiercest of the Upper Nile tribes. 
Fashoda is the chief government sta- 
tion, and is already the center of con- 
siderable trade, of which raw cotton. 
forms the principal staple. The census 
shows that this comparatively small 
province contains three thousand vil- 
lages and a population exceeding one 
million. 

West and south of this narrow strip 
of populous country lies Darfertit and 
Donga, countries in which the authority 
of the Khedive is but little more than 
nominal. 

This, then, is the Egyptian Soudan, 
and summing up the result of our in- 
vestigations, we find a country divided 
into ten provinces, all of them thickly 
populated, and demonstrating their fer- 
We find them 
exporting many valuable things. Gum 
Arabic from the Basé Country, ostrich 
feathers, aromatic woods, coffee, ebony, 
senna, potash, and beeswax, which, 
taken together with their great trade 
in ivory and gold-dust, leave us no room 
to doubt the immense resources of this 
rich but undeveloped country. No won- 
der that the Egyptian Soudan has be- 
come a bone of contention tc both civ- 
ilized and semi-civilized nations. 

Not only does the human race abound, 
but the Soudan is a grand sporting 
country; and the exciting hunt of the 
elephant, hippopotamus, tiger, and lion, 
puts to shame the milder sports of our 
civilized world. The trapping-grounds 
of our zoological collectors are exten- 
sively spread over the Soudan,and many 
valuable specimens of the fiercest of 
wild animals come from this country. 

The great difficulty of opening the vast 
riches of the Soudan is a lack of trans- 
portation, but in the course of time the 
march of western progress will over- 
spread the land with a network of means 
whereby these almost unapproachable 
treasures will pour themselves out into 





the vast storehouses of the world at 
large. 

The rainy season lasts from ten to 
twelve weeks, taking in a part of May 
and the whole of June and July, during 
which time the atmosphere is that of a 
vapor bath, excessively enervating to a 
European ; and previously to these rains 
comes the Kasmin, a wind that blows 
from the end of March to the middle of 
May. It comes from south or south. 
east, and traversing the Great Sahara, 
brings with it the burning heat and 
blinding sand of the desert. On its 
approach, the sky becomes black and 
heavy, with the sun resembling a dim, 
violet-colored disk. It commences with 
a warm breeze, which increases until it 
becomes a hot blast, shrivelling all green 
things, warping wood, rendering breath- 
ing difficult, and generally hurtful. For. 
tunately, it blows but from twenty-four 
to forty-eight hours consecutively, dur- 
ing which time all work is suspended, 
and the people shut themselves up, 
vainly endeavoring to escape the dust, 
which, according to Arabic saying, sig 
so fine that it even enters eggs through 
the pores of their shell.” 

It would not be seemly to close this 
sketch without conveying to the reader 
some idea of Khartoum, around which 
so much of interest has centered of 
late. 

Khartoum is a city of sun-dried brick 
houses, many of them two stories high, 
and surrounded with gardens teeming 
with vegetation, and containing many 
wild animals fastened to posts. It is 
situated at the confluence of the Blue 
and White Nile, and numbers about 
forty thousand inhabitants. Beef, mut- 
ton, durrah, and vegetables are plentiful 
and cheap; all else is dear and of a bad 
quality. The greater number of Frank 
residents are traders of the White Nile, 
in ivory, and five months of the year is 
passed by them in a sort of buccaneer 
ing expedition up the river, the remait- 
der of their time being consumed in 
drinking araki and in preparations for 
afresh start. Besides the Kuropeans, 
Khartoum contains a considerable num 
ber of Osmanlis of distinction, so that 
the population is a varied one. 

Now come with me,and we will see how 
the influential inhabitant of Khartoum 
amuses himself in these tropical eve 
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ings. We will follow the example of 
other invited guests,and seat ourselves 
on the low, open piazza in front of the 
house. Seats are arranged forming 
three sides of a quadrangle, all looking 
toward the center of an open square, 
where the performance is to take place, 
and which, though graced with the im- 
aginative name of Fantasia, is simply 
an exhibition of the Almehs,or dancing- 
girls of Khartoum. Lanterns and fire- 
pans throw their twinkling light upon 
the center of the square, giving a bril- 
liant illumination, and the common 
lookers-on form a wide circle behind 
the grandees. The fourth side of the 
square is occupied by the musicians, 
squatted upon mats, and behind them 
isa group of veiled females, who beat 
time with their hands to the music, ac- 
companying it with loud, screaming 
songs. These Almehs are of the same 
gypsy race as those of Egypt, and 
their dance is but little different. Their 
animated performance of the sabre- 
dance, a rapid whirl, which seems to 
threaten the noses and hands of the 
spectators, may well cause a tingle to 
our European nerves, and hasty with- 
drawal to a back seat. 

Such is the usual fantasia, but if we 
possess influence, we will find the 
characteristic dance of the country ex- 
ecuted by slave girls, under the leader- 
ship of one who is more celebrated than 
her companions. 

Her head-dress is perhaps the most 
enrious part of her costume. “ The 
hair is drawn from the forehead to the 
back of the head in six hard rolls, three 
on each side, and gathered behind in a 
projecting mop of cork-serew curls, so 
sfrongly gummed, that could we touch 
them, we should almost believe them to 
be composed of horsehair. This mop 
is cut square at the neck, and closely 
resembles the head-dresses shown in the 
old Egyptian tombs; and the crutch- 
like wooden support also found in these 
tombs, is still used in Abyssinia instead 
of a pillow, as it becomes absolutely 
necessary in such an elaborate head- 
dress, especially as its thousand curls 
are arranged only once a month. A 
plate of gold, beautifully embossed, 
covers the root of the hair above the 
forehead. and from this depends a num- 


‘ber of triangles attached by chains of 





the same‘precious metal. A nose-ring, 
on which are strung pearls and rubies, 
is passed through the right nostril; 
necklace and bracelets of rhinoceros 
horn and gold, anklets of ivory, and a 
very long half-transparent muslin scarf, 
wound around the body in a thousand 
folds, completes her toilet.” Such is 
the gala costume of the native Sou- 
danese dancing-girls. 

It would, indeed, seem strange to 
close this paper without an outline 
sketch of the two men who have given 
to this distant and little-known region 
jts notoriety of the present day. My 
readers have undoubtedly kept track, 
through the columns of the daily pa- 
pers, of the hostile condition of affairs 
in the Egyptian Soudan, so that I will 
not attempt to enter, even slightly, into 
the causes of the strife now in full head- 
way in that country; but of the oppos- 
ing leaders I havea word or two to say, 
feeling sure that any information on that 
subject will not prove amiss. 

General Charles George Gordon was 
born in England, January 28, 1833. 
Beginning his military career as lieu- 
tenant in the Royal Engineers, he 
achieved his first distinction in the 
Crimean war before Sebastopol. He 
was next employed in surveying and 
settling the Turkish and Russian fron- 
tiers in Asia. In 1862 he served in the 
war against China, and on the settle- 
ment of that difficulty, passed into the 
service of the Emperor of that country, 
by whom he was employed to subdue a 
formidable insurrection of the Tai- 
pings. His march was a scries of tri- 
umphs, giving to his army the title of 
“the Ever Victorious,” and for these 
services he was made a Mandarin by the 
Chinese government, which gave rise 
to his sobriquet of ‘‘ Chinese Gordon.” 
In 1873-4 he accepted a commission 
from the Khedive of Egypt, and was in- 
vested with almost arbitrary powers to 
govern the tribes of the Nile basin and 
suppress the slave trade. 

Eventually the El Madhi made his 
appearance as the leader of a wide- 
spread rebellion against the Khedive, 
and General Gordon was given full 
powers to adjust the difficulty, pacifi- 
cally if possible. To compass such an 
end, much reliance was placed on his 
personal influence with the natives, but 
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which in this instance failed to-produce 
its usual effect, and in consequence 
of their continued hostilities, he was 
shut up in Khartoum with his troops, 
depending anxiously upon succor from 
the British forces, who, by painful 
stages, were slowly drawing near to him 
and his besieged army, when the city 
was captured by El Madhi. 

Mahommed Achmet, his opponent, 
called El Madhi (the guide), is de- 
scribed as a dark-skinned, middle-aged 
man, of pure Arab blood, claimiug to be 
descended directly from Mahommed, 


the great Prophet, through Fatima, his_| 


daughter, and her husband, Ali. He 


was born in the island of Abon, on the | 


White Nile, two hundred miles above 
Khartoum. His “coming” was 
nounced throughout the whole of Mos- 
lem, thereby giving to his revolt a 
sacred character in the eyes of his fol- 
lowers. This “ coming” has reference 
to a belief of the Shiites, a large sect of 
Islam, who rank the great Prophet's 


son-in-law as equal or superior to the | 


Prophet himself, and who also believe 
in the divine mission of the Inmans, 
descended from Ali. The twelfth, or 
last Inman, is supposed to still exist, 
and await in concealment the coming of 
the judgment day. Mahommed Ach- 
met, who belongs to the powerful mo- 
nastic order of Dervishes, having pre- 
pared himself by a life of asceticism 


an- | 


} and seclusion, now announces himself 
| as this twelfth Inman, the true Madhi, 
| so long concealed. The tradition runs, 
| that Christ will appear with El Madhi 
(and announce Islam as the true re- 
_ligion ; the trumpet of the angel Asrafil 
| (Gabriel) will sound the end of the 
| world; the first blast will kill all living 
| creatures, the second will awake the 
| dead, and the third will proclaim the 
| judgment. His victories over the hith- 
erto impregnable armies of Egypt and 
England, together with the supersti- 
tious reverence with which he has sur- 
rounded himself, has done much to at- 
tach to him a devoted and enthusiastie 
following, but the necessity of life and 
the absolute need of the cultivation of the 
crops has more than once deprived him, 
| in a moment of emergency, of valuable 
-aid. Truly can it be said of El Madhi’s 
| followers, that their “ spirit is willing, 
| but the flesh is weak.” 
| One more curious custom of the Sou- 
| danese, and I have done. 

One of their tribes, the Sheygya 
Arabs, have been led in the Soudan by 
a Joan, or Boadicea, a daughter of the 


|General Mahmud, who was _ recently 


| killed. Once before the same tribe were 
led into battle by a woman; and they 


are to this day given the signal for at- 
tack by a maiden, richly dressed and 
seated on a dromedary,and who is held 
sacred, even by the enemy. 
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Oh, the day is bright! 

And the cherry-blossoms, white, 

Shower down their dainty, scented petals, soft 
and light, 

Like a summer snow 

On the trodden path below, 

Where a pair of lovers wander, silently and 
slow. 


But he frowns and sighs, 

And she sees the cloudless skies 

And the cherry-blossoms dimly through the 
tears that rise. 

Is there naught to say 

That he coldly turns away ? 

Tis a pity they should quarrel on so fair a day ! 


Oh, there comes a cloud! 

And the rain-drops patter loud 

On the wetly shining branches, with their bur- 
den bowed— 

Patter down in glee ; 

And beneath a dripping tree 

Stand the foolish lovers closely—happy sight 
to see! 


For a tender grace 

Softens all her glowing face, 

And his frown to loving looks and sunny smiles 
gives place. 

All their world seems gay— 

Surely, ’tis a fickle way 

To be brightly, gladly happy on so dark a day! 
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BY CARRIE BEEBE CROCKER. 





CrHapter VII. 


Mr. Laight was home; he received 
Cicely and St. George in his study. 
Without preface St. George told his 
story. It was scarcely finished, when a 
servant, knocking at the study door, 
gave the clergyman a letter, which, she 
said, was brought by messenger, and re- 
Excusing himself, 
Mr. Laight opened it. It was from Mr. 
Potter, asking Mr. Laight to marry him 
to Miss Ives two days later. Bidding 
the servant ask the messenger to call 
an hour later for an answer, he informed 
Cicely and St. George of the contents 
of the note, and calling in his wife and 
her sister as witnesses, he performed the 
marriage ceremony without delay, made 
out a certificate, had it duly signed and 
presented to Cicely, who had gone 
through the ceremony like one in a 
dream. 

They were delayed but a few moments, 
and then set out for home, fearing, since 
it was quite dark, some one might have 
been sent in search of Cicely. She was 
calmer now, but filled with a certain 
sense of shame. 

“fT am free from Mr. Potter,” she 
kept repeating to herself, and then the 
thought came to her suddenly: “ I sup- 
pose I am Cicely Green.” 

St. George smiled upon her reassur- 
ingly whenever they came near a lamp, 
or where there was a glimmer of light 
to disclose his features, yet she felt he 
was unusually thoughtful. In truth, 
being in the full possession of his senses, 
and in a cooler frame of mind than Cicely, 
he had been much impressed with the 
solemnity of the ceremony. “It is for 
life,” he thought, “‘and such vows should 
not be taken hastily except for good 
cause, as we have had to-night. I shall 
yet win her love, and all will be well. 
Courage !” he spoke aloud, pressing the 
hand which was now clasped within his 
own. 

“Ts your own failing ?” she quickly 
asked. 

“ No, a thousand times no! I am 
deeply moved by the vows I have taken, 
but I am very thankful, too, that I was 





permitted to take them in time to secure 
you for my own, and save you from the 
vilest of men.” 

“You're very sure,” she began bravely, 
but her voice soon faltered; “ you are 
sure I have not been unwomanly—” 

She could say no more. He bent 
down and kissed her trembling lips. 

‘“ You are all that is sweet, and gentle, 
and womanly tome. For myself, it was 
not through pure selfishness that I 
insisted upon having the marriage per- 
formed to-night. I meant to ask you. 
some time ; I have meant to ask you to 
be my wife since the day we gathered 
the flowers. But when I found in what 
danger you were, I could not rest until 
I had you safely for my own. For the 


_ present I am content with having given 


you my protection and my name. All 
the compensation I now ask is that you 
will call upon me whenever I can be of 
the slightest use to you in any way. I 
shali leave you free; free as the ocean 
is, to go your way until the dear 
day dawns.when you can tell me you 
love me as a tgue wife does the husband 
of her choice, not the husband Fate has 
thrust upon her. Don’t hate me because 
I must seem like this to you.” 

“1 don’t know how to answer you,” 
she said; “I am stupid and stunned, and 
only know you seem like some kind 
angel sent from heaven to save me from 
a life more terrible than the most dread- 
ful death could be.” 

As she spoke a tall angular figure 
glided toward them. It came within 
the rays of a street lamp that shone 
somewhat dimly; it was not strong 
enough to wholly quench the surround- 
ing gloom, but it was sufficient to dis- 
cover to St. George that the person ap- 
proaching was Potter. Witha reassur- 
ing word to Cicely he paused under the 
light of the lamp; it was the oppor- 
tunity he wished for. 

“ What am I to understand by such 
conduct, Miss Ives?” Potter began, too 
much alarmed, when he saw who was * 
her companion, to sneer. ‘“ It is too 
dark and too late to be out, but if ever 
so early or light, it would be no time to 
walk arm in arm with the avowed ene- 
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my of your future husband and of your 
mother.” 

Cicely was wondering how St. George 
had avowed himself her mother’s enemy, 
when he spoke and made everything 
clear. ; 

“It means,” he said, “ that we are re- 
turning from Mr. Laight’s. He has 
just married us. You are not confront- 
ing helpless Cicely Ives, whom you, 
thought completely in your power, but 
the wife of St. George Kean.” 

“It is a lie!” shouted Potter, almost 
beside himself with rage. “A villain- 
ouslie! Miss Ives,” recovering himself 
in a measure, “ [ command you to with- 
draw your hand from that viper’s arm, 
and return with me to your mother im- 
mediately!” 

* Have a care how you address my 
wife in future!” cried St. George, un- 
able to restrain his anger. “If you 
dare to speak to her at all, except what 
is absolutely necessary, in her mother’s 
presence, [’ll not leave a whole bone in 
your rickety old frame!” 

It. was plain, even to Cicely, that Mr. 
Potter feared St. George. His eye was 
still too black to allow him to forget 
what had occurred at Mrs. Branscome’s 
cottage. He trembled visibly, and 
there was a baffled look in his face. He 
was accustomed to dissemble, however, 
and he soon began to play the pathetic 
réle. He took out his handkerchief and 
pressed it to his eyes. 

“ My heart is broken,” he said ; “and 
as for Mrs. Branscome, this news will 
kill her.” 

“Tam not afraid of the effect it will 
have upon your heart, if you happen to 
possess such a thing,” replied St. George. 
“As for Mrs. Branscome, it will not kill 
her, for the simple reason that she will 
know nothing about it.” 

* You do not expect me to become a 
party to this base proceeding,” he said, 
affecting a horror-stricken air, but in 
reality appearing much relieved, for he 
had begun to think his day was over, 
and he was to be kicked out bodily. “It 
would make me an accomplice after the 
fact—” 

“ You will do as you choose,” inter- 
rupted St. George. “But my wife has 
had enough excitement for one day,and 
to simplify matters, I will suggest a 
éourse for you to adopt. Go to Mr. 





Laight; he will answer in person the 
note you sent him a few moments since, 
and explain to you that he married 
Miss Ives and myself to-night. Say 
nothing of it to any one else; but to- 
morrow go to Mrs. Branscome, tell her 
you release her daughter from her pro- 
mise to marry you, and tell it in a man- 
ner that will set her mind at rest. Do 
this, and I will not molest you, but will 
allow you to go on and mismanage her 
estate to your heart’s content. If, on 
the contrary, you prefer to make a 
scene and risk shortening her days, you 
shall be dismissed from her service, 
and I will have you prosecuted for the 
thefts you have already committed. If 
you do this—I mean, if you accept my 
terms, remember, you are not to excite 
Mrs. Branscome in any manner, now or 
hereafter. Choose quickly, I have no 
time to wait.” 

Mr. Potter was by this time reduced 
to a cringing state. He began to rub 
his hands together, assume a concilra- 
tory manner, and bow obsequiously. 

‘“*Mr. Kean,” he said, “I acknowl- 
edge myself beaten, and, figuratively 
speaking, I kiss the hand which dealt 
the blow. In other words, I accept the 
inevitable.” 

“Sensible man!” exclaimed St. 
George. “At least you are trying to be 
sensible; and as only the impossible is 
sure to happen, you may succeed. Good- 
night.” 

They moved on, Cicely feeling delight 
at one moment at Potter’s subjection, 
and fear the next, when she thought of 
having married. the man who claimed 
her mother’s land. It had been Potter’s 
custom to keep her in the dark about 
her mother’s affairs as much as possible. 
She only knew the man who had a writ 
of dispossession issued against her 
mother, or whatever the legal form 
might be to eject her from his land, 
bore the name of Kean. She saw the 
name first in a note Potter had sent her 
mother, referring to him. In regard to 
St. George, knowing Gracie omitted 
certain letters and portions of words in 
speaking, she took the child’s rendering 
of his name as G’een. It was Gracie’s 
invariable custom to call green grass 
“’een g’ass,” hence the misunderstand- 
ing. For herself,she preferred the name 
of Kean, but to her mother she knew 
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it suggested an implacable enemy, for 
she had railed against him constantly 
ever since she heard his name. Potter 
had portrayed him as a semi-respect- 
able, but really vulgar villain ; and when 
she received an impression, she imme- 
diately set it down for a fixed fact that 
could never be removed from her mind. 

Cicely began explaining these things 
to St. George, who had wondered why 
she failed to recognize him as _ her 
mother’s opponent in law. When she 
came to tell him she knew her mother 
would never become reconciled to him, 
she began to sob once more. 

“ Forgive me,” she said, “‘I can never 
be anything but a sore disappointment 
to you in every way.” 

“ You can never be that, dear,” he 
answered, patiently. ‘“ You are ex- 
hausted now, in body and mind, and 
must have rest before you can see any- 
thing clearly. Try to remember that 
this marriage bond shall never be a 
hateful one to you; it shall not oppress 
you in any way. Until your whole 
heart is mine you shall be Cicely Ives 
to me still. Now go in and retire at 
once. Sleep as long as you can; your 
mother will be considerate now. When 
thoroughly rested, devote yourself to 
her as usual. Potter will not molest 
you. When your mother has regained 
some of her lost strength, and you are 
quite yourself, let me call upon you 
sometimes, as a friend ; if possible, let 
me see your mother. I will try to win 
her esteem. And now do you wish 
anything more ?” 

“If Mr. Potter should—” 

“ Send for me at once. I think I will 
venture to call to-morrow evening, in 
any case. You spoke of Adams to-day; 
could you manage to send her to me for 
a moment” 

“ Yes, but you will not tell her—” 

“ Only that I am your friend, and am 
taking measures to make Potter release 
you. Good-night, my—my wife. Do 
exactly as you please in everything, 
and don’t forget that I shall obey you 
in all things.” 

He did not kiss her good-night, be- 
cause they were almost at Mrs. Horton’s 
door, and it was far from being a seclud- 
ed place. She looked wistfully into his 
face as he pressed her hand, and then 
went into the house. It was not long 








before Adams appeared. The weather 
being stormy, the porch was deserted, 
but Adams looked carefully about be- 
fore she spoke. 

“T dassen’t stay but a minute,” she 
said; “ Mrs. Branscome’ll wake up if 
she’s left alone, and Miss Cicely ain’t 
fit to watch her.” 

“Is Mrs. Branscome as ill as her 
daughter believes ?” he asked. 

“She’s rather bad, that I “low,” re- 
plied Adams. “If she hadn’t a been, 
Miss Cicely wouldn’t a gin’ in. I’ve 
nothin’ agin’ her, but I wish to Moses 
she’d die before Miss Cicely’s married 
to Potter!” 

*“ Don’t be troubled,” he said. “T 
have taken steps to make Potter give 
up Miss Ives altogether.” Her face 
brightened and she opened her mouth 
very wide. ‘“ He has promised he will. 
Take care of Miss Cicely to-night, make 
her sleep or she will be ill. When Pot- 
ter calls to-morrow, if he touches her 
or wounds her feelings in any way, send 
for me at once. Here is my card. Gracie 
knows where to find me. I—I am fond 
of Miss Ives, and I want to save her 
from this man.” 

He slipped a roll of bills into her 
hand. 

‘IT don’t need this,” she said, doubt- 
fully. “Ill do what I can for Miss 
Cicely without pay.” 

“T know that, but keep this in any 
case, because I ask it asa favor. You 
may need to send for me sometimes b 
a quick messenger, and nothing will 
make one so fast as a good fee.” 

“Thanky, I know. But there’s one 
thing else that mebbe makes as trusty a 
one. It’s likin’,and Miss Cicely’s got 
all o’ that I’ve got for any one.” 

* You’re a good woman, Adams. We 
will try and outwit Potter between us.” 

St. George walked to the end of the 
block, then he turned back. As he 
neared the house he saw Adams lift the 
shade of a front chamber window, and 
close the blinds. Looking eagerly in 
he saw Cicely standing near; she was 
leaning against the back of a chair. 
Her hair fell over her shoulders, her 
face was very sad and tired. But sleep 
would restore its brightness, for she 
was now free from any fortune-hunter’s 
wiles. He was glad he knew which was 
her room. He was glad to see Adams 
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fasten the blinds so securely, and put 
down the curtains as she did. He was 


again in her pocket, reserving the ap- 
ple. Next, she drew a night-cap from 


glad, too, a moment later, to see the | beneath the chair-cushion, and tied it 


light turned low, for now Cicely was 
trying to rest. And Adams was glad 
when both her charges slumbered, and 
she settled herself in her easy chair, to 
find St. George had given her ten crisp 
bills with the number ten engraved con- 
spicuously upon each. 

“ Well, I’m beat!” she said. “He 
must be made o’ money. He looks as 
ef he’d been used to havin’ his own way, 
but that’s all the better. It’s my be- 
lief that he’s ‘the man fer the ’casion,’ 
as old Dominy Peters used to say. 
There’s no man in the world so give to 
lettin’ a woman boss him as a man that’s 
used to havin’ his way outside o’ hum, 
It’s these here Potters and sich that. all 
decent men is forever a cuffin, that 
wants to show their authority with their 
wives.” 

Having delivered this dissertation to 
the post of Mrs. Branscome’s bed, she 
remembered the card St. George had 
given her. She had put it in her pock- 
et, and she began to search for it, re- 
moving the things her ample pocket 
contained, and spreading them out on 
her lap. First, she took out a pocket- 
handkerchief, then a red morocco spec- 
tacle-case, a pair of silver cuff buttons, 
a bottle of camphor, a red apple, and 
lastly the card. Adjusting the spec- 
tacles, she took up the card, and read 
the name. 

“ Moses!” she exclaimed, her most 
emphatic expression. “It’s the man 
' that give Potter the black eye!” She 
placed her hands on her knees and _be- 
gan to rock her body to and fro; she 
dare not shout, and she must give vent 
to her. delight in some way. “ Hanner 
Adams,” she said, “ I'll bet you a nice 
new ten-dollar bill Potter don’t pester 
Miss Cicely no more. Well, well! how 
things does turn out, to be sure. It’s 
the very man that claims the land 
Mrs. Branscome’s house is built on, and 
[I'll wager he’s claimin’ his own. He'll 
git it, Manner, now mark my words. 
He’!l have that and Miss Cicely too, I 
make no doubt, and Potter’ll git what 
he’s been achin’ for this many a day— 
his discharge without thanks!” 

Having reached these conclusions, 
Adams proceeded to stow her treasure 


slowly under her chin. Then she took 
up the apple, stroked it affectionately 
with the palm of her hand, nodded at 
it, and began to smile. 

“ You’re a good deal like me, my 
dear,” she said, addressing it affection- 


ately. “ Your face is round, an’ so’s 
mine. It’s aleetle bit wrinkled, an’ so’s 
mine. Your cheeks are ruther red, an’ 





so’s mine. There’s a kind of a wart on 
one of ’em, an’ so there is on mine. 
Mebbe I’m a cannibal, but here goes!” 
and she fell to eating it with a relish, 


| nibbling with her two front teeth likea 





squirrel. Presently the nibbles grew 
fewer and farther between, the round 


head fell back against the cushions and. 


a slight snore attested that Adams was 
sleeping the sleep of the just. 





Cuaprer VIII. 


‘Gentle and soft as she appears, it will be as 


difficult to win her heart as to entice down a 
white bird from its sunny freedom in the sky.” 


Not feeling in the mood for sleep, St. 
George crossed the street and sat down 
on the edge of a low, terraced lawn op- 
posite Mrs. Horton’s, where the shelter- 
ing branches of an oak concealed him 


from view. For some time he watched: 


the house, his thoughts divided between 
pleasure and pain. 
over Potter; he had secured Cicely for 
his wife, and yet— 

Over and over he told himself he was 
glad, very glad for what he had done; he 
must have hated himself for life if he 
had done less. It was only because he 
sat alone in the darkness, the moisture 
dripping from the trees overhead, with 
no sound to greet his ear except the 
voice of the complaining ocean, that be 
felt dispirited and desolate. He had al- 
ways expected to marry as soon as he 
met a woman who pleased him alto- 
gether, providing she could be won. He 
had even pictured what his wedding 
would be. It'was a picture set in the 
interior of a beautiful city church; 
there were to be soft music, clear lights, 
sweet flowers, a snowy-clad, veiled bride, 
a friendly throng, a honeymoon.in some 
land of flowers under smiling skies. He 
had not realized his dream. His bride 


He had _ triumphed 
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was drenched with rain, and shivering 
with fear and cold, and the ring (he 
had taken it from his own finger for the 
purpose) fell from her hand before the 
short ceremony was barely concluded, 
as it was much too large for her. For 
the honeymoon he was to meet his 
bride almost as a stranger, and call her 
by her maiden name. Here he acknowl- 
edged that things must greatly mend 
before his spirits would rise to an ex- 
hilarating height. 

Until the marriage was over he had 
been sustained by the thought of her 
distress. Every chivalrous feeling with- 
in his breast had been stirred. He had 
not the slightest doubt of his love for 
her, but it was awkward to be obliged 
to win your wife after you had wedded 
her. The thought that she was irrevo- 
cably his, might cause her to turn from 
him in aversion. Whatever new traits 
of her character he might afterward 
discover, he knew as soon as Cicely had 
an opportunity to consider the matter 
calmly, she would be oppressed by the 


. fear that she had been over-bold, and 


this alone would cause her to shrink 
from him. 

The town clock struck ten, eleven, 
and twelve. Then the air grew thick 
with mist, and St. George went home. 
In the morning he rose at the usual 
hour, went out, and set his watch over 
Mrs. Horton’s house again, though ata 
safer distance than on the previous 
night. He saw Potter enter, and watch- 
ed breathlessly for Gracie to set out for 
him. But Potter remained but a few 
moments, and Gracie did not appear, 
or any messenger who went in the di- 
rection of his hotel. The physician 
called later, but that did not disturb 
him; it was, no doubt, of daily occur- 
rence. He had just decided to calland 
casually inquire after Mrs, Branscome’s 
health, when Gracie came out, looking 
very important, and tying her hat as 
she went. He managed to meet her be- 
fore she had gone far. 

“Why, how lucky!” she said. “I 
was just going for you, Mr. St. George.” 

She had called him this since Mr. 
Shenstone’s visit; having heard the two 
gentlemen conversing, she caught the 
name and fancied it. 

‘“* What is it, Gracie?” he asked, anx- 
iously. 





“Mrs. Adams wants to see you. 
She says she knows you. Does she?” 

“Certainly. Do you know why she 
wants me?” 

“No. Mrs. Branscome is better, but 
Miss Ives is awful sick. Maybe Mrs. 
Adams wants—” 

“* What!” interrupted St. George, ex- 
citedly. ‘Is she very ill?” 

“TI don’t know. What makes you 
go so fast? I can’t keep up.” 

St. George slackened his pace. 

“No doubt my wife is dying,” he 
muttered, ironically. ‘“ Yet I must not 
hasten to her, for people might talk.” 

“Why, you’ve got her umbrella!” 
was Gracie’s next remark. 

He had brought it as an excuse to 
call, in case he was not sent for. 

“Yes, I was about to return it to her, 
but I suppose I cannot see her if she is 
sick.” 

“T don’t know. Adams said you 
were to go right up, because she couldn’t 
come down with two sick folks to take 
care of.” 

“ Adams is a jewel!” he exclaimed. 

“Isn’t she? Look what she gave me. 
I expect she’s rich.” 

The main portion of Mrs. Horton’s 
second floor had three rooms on each 
side of a hall. The side toward the sea 
was occupied by Mrs. Branscome, the 
back room being her own, the middle 
one her sitting or reception-room, and 
the front one was Cicely’s. Gracie led 
the way to the reception-room, St. 
George silently following. 

“Mrs. Adams!” called the child, 
“here is Mr. St. George come to see 
you!” 

Adams looked perplexed. She had 
not expected Gracie to herald his com- 
ing in so loud a tone, but she was thank- 
ful the child did not mention his last 
name. She put up her finger with a 
gesture suggesting silence, and Gracie 
retired, rather abashed. 

«“ What is it?” called Mrs. Branscome, 
in her weak voice, which had grown to 
be invariably petulant. 

St. George hastily came to the res- 
cue. 

‘**T found an umbrella upon the beach,” 
he said, speaking in a rather loud tone, 
““ with Miss Ives’s name upon it. I re- 
turn it, and I thought I would stop to 
ask you if you still think of investing 
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a trifle in real estate, as you thought of 
doing when I last saw you,” 

“ Sit down, please,” said Adams. “I 
will speak with you in a minute.” 

She retired to Mrs. Branscome’s 
room, looking a little flurried. 

“Ts this Mr. St. George a real-estate 
agent ?” asked Mrs. Branscome. “ What 
do you want to buy a lot for?” 

“ He ain’t an agent, ma’am,” replied 
Adams; “he’s a gentleman I’ve met be- 
fore, and would do me a good turn if 
he could. He knows a good deal about 
real estate, an’ I thought mebbe if I 
had enough saved I might buy a small 
lot back somewhere, but I expect it’s 
resky business. With Miss Cicely sick, 
though, I ain’t got time to ‘tend to him. 
I guess I'll send him off.” 

‘““No, no, Adams, that wouldn’t be 
polite,” said her mistress, “ especially 
as he was kind enough to return Cicely’s 
umbrella. It’s never a good plan to be 
rude to people. I’m constantly trying 
to impress that upon you, and Cicely, 
too. At least ask him to come in here 
a moment, that I may thank him for the 
umbrella; and I’d like to see what he 
thinks of real estate in Sandy Shore.” 

“ Now, excuse me, ef I say you ain’t 
strong enough for that,” Adams began. 

“* Nonsense; I haven’t been so strong 
for many weeks.” 

“ Mr. St. George is almost a stranger, 
too,” pursued Adams. “And strangers 
disturb you.” 

* Only when I’m very ill.” 

“ Of course, Mr. St. George is a gen- 
tleman, very rich, I believe, but—” 

“Show him in, Adams; he will not 
eat me.” 

It appeared to be against the will of 
the wily Adams, but she went out and 
invited St. George to enter, managing 
to tell him Cicely was not in a danger- 
ous state; and as she said this in alow 
voice, Mrs. Branscome supposed she 
was warning him not to remain too long, 
and determined not to let him go under 
an hour at least. 

Accordingly, she was very gracious. 
She was delighted with St. George, and 
as it was the opportunity he wished for, 
he improved it. His tone was gentle 
and deferential, his manner protecting, 
and this was a becoming mood for him, 
because he looked so handsome and so 
strong. The pretty, faded face lighted 
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up while he discussed the topics she in- 
troduced. If his thoughts wandered 
toward Cicely, she immediately became 
convinced that he meditated leaving, — 
and hastened to bring forward another 
subject of conversation, and at length 
she struck a welcome one to him—ther 
daughter. 

It was impossible for him to believe 
she had a grown daughter, of course, 
But she had, she assured him, a dear, 
affectionate girl. It was unfortunate 
Cicely was ill at the time—she wished 
Mr. St. George to meet her. It was 
strange she was ill, for she was very ro- 
bust usually. 

“T hope your daughter is not very 
ill,” said St. George. 

“Oh, no! but she is obliged to keep 
her bed to-day, and that makes it very 
unpleasant for me. She is an excellent 
nurse, and I miss her exceedingly. It 
is too bad for her to be ill, I can scarcely 
get along without her, even foraday. I 
was very lonely; your coming was really 
a godsend.” 

“What is the nature of her illness?” 
inquired St. George, disgusted with the 
woman’s selfishness, but careful not to 
show it. 

“The doctor says it is probably an 
ephemeral fever, which will subside 
within twenty-four hours. It has been 
pretty high, so high she has been talk- 
ing absurd things in a half delirious 
way, which I cannot understand. She 
insists she has blighted somebody’s life, 
when I don’t believe she ever harmed 
even the smallest insect. However, the 
absurd conceits of a feverish brain are 
searcely worth repeating.” 

St. George could scarcely conceal the 
alarm he felt. He arose and bade Mrs, 
Branscome adieu, saying he must speak 
to Mrs. Adams a moment and go. He 
partially closed her door as he passed 
out. 

“ Don’t be uneasy,” Adams said; “it 
ain’t serious, though she has been light- 
headed. The talk about her marryin’ 
that old fool nigh drove her crazy, an’ 
she’s got to have a little time to get 
over it.” 

“When did the fever begin?” asked 
St. George. 

“Oh, I couldn’t afford to pay more 
than five hundred dollars,” said Adams, 
in a low, but perfectly distinct tone. 
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And then she mumbled : ‘ She seemed 
to go right to sleep when she went to 
bed, and as I’d been up a good deal, I 
dozed off pretty soon after. She wasn’t 
restless,” nodding toward Mrs. Brans- 
come’sroom, “an’I slept till most day- 
light. I heard Miss Cicely talkin’ to 
herself, but she does that in her sleep 
when she’s oneasy in her mind, and I 
looked in an’ found she was asleep, so I 
didn’t pay no ‘tention. Then I was 
took up a good deal with her,” another 
nod toward the back room, ‘an’ though 
Miss Cicely muttered some more, I let 
her sleep. I jist begun to get scared, 
an’ so did she,” another nod, “ when the 
doctor come and give her some powders 
that made ’er talk worse ’n ever, so I 
sent for you, but she’s more quiet now.” 

“* T may be able to find a small lot for 
five hundred,” began St. George, “ but 
it wouldn’t be near the sea. How about 
your caller this morning?” in a lower 
tone. 

“IT don’t want to be too near the sea. 
I don’t like to hear it well enough for 
that,” replied Adams. “ He was as 
sweet as molasses, an’ made it all right 
with her,” a sidewise jerk of her head 
denoting Mrs. Branscome. “I didn’t 
let him see her,” a forward jerk this 
time, “he looked too glad when he found 
she was sick. Nothin’d please him 
more’n to have her die, since he can’t 
marry her.” 

“ Do you think—” St. George began, 
his face growing white. 

“] think consider’ble,” replied Adams. 
“ But he’s a coward, an’ rather afraid o’ 
me. I sha’n’t let him near her. He’s 
got to keep his distance now, mark me. 
Ef you'll be good enough to call ina 
day or two, an’ let me know what sim- 
ilar lots is bringin’ I'll hev more time to 
talk about it—see !” 

St. George saw nothing, but he heard 


Cicely speak distinctly in a troubled 


voice. 

“ There are three hundred and sixty- 
five days ina year. And I mightdive 
fifty years, who knows? Each day 
would have been an eternity. No, I 
couldn’t have married Mr. Potter.” She 

sighed, moaned once or twice, and then 
was still. 

“She has brain-fever !” exclaimed St. 
George. 


“ Hush!” said Adams, quickly clos- 
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ing Mrs. Branscome’s door. “ It ain't 
brain-fever.” 

“Tt is, and she will die! Adams, 
you must keep me here somehow, make 
some excuse for me, there’s a good soul! 
I cannot go until I know she is better.” 

“ Don’t be foolish! I thought you 
had moresense. You musn’t stay, Mrs. 
Horton would think strange. Look 
here! her room’s got two winders. Ef 
she keeps right on just the same, Ill 
leave ’em as they air, the blinds ‘most 
down. If she gits better, I'll put up 
the front sliade. Ef she gits worse, I'll 
hist the side one. Do you see this bal- 
cony off this here settin’-room? To- 
night at eleven o’clock I'll come out 
there for a littleair. You happen along 
the drive at the side, an’ I'll tell you jest 
how she is. In my ’pinion she began 
to be feverish when she laid down. Ef 
she did, an’ the doctor’s right, the fever’ll 
fall about nine or ten o’clock. Now you 
must go right away. Mrs. Branscome 
heard you say Miss Cicely had brain- 
fever, 1 know. I'll tell ’er I shet the 
door so you wouldn’t scare her. No 
danger though, she ain’t scared about 
anybody but herself. Now, ef you 
don’t go, I'll send for the p’lice. Now 
that’s sensible. Good day.” 

She bowed him out, and he went to 
his hotel in an agitated state of mind. 
He was positive it was no ephemeral 
fever which had seized upon Cicely ; he 
was almost wild with suspense. How to 
get through theday he did not know. He 
went through the form of eating din- 
ner, then walked up the street. The 
shades had not been moved. He bought 
all the fruit and flowers he could find, 
dispatched them to “ Mrs. Branscome 
and daughter,” and sent to New York 
for more. He passed Mrs.. Horton’s 
again on his way to the beach. Ev- 
idently there was no change. The re- 
mainder of the day he wandered to and 
fro; about seven in the evening the 
shade to Cicely’s front window was 
half raised. She must be better; he 
went down to the beach and smoked 
the evening away. 

At eleven he walked guardedly up the 
carriage drive, but Adams was on the 
alert, and appeared at the balcony a 
moment later. St. George ‘supposed it 
to be Adams, though she presented a 
peculiar appearance. She had evidently 
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put on her night-cap in a fit of abstrac- 
tion, and forgotten to remove it. A 
plaid shawl, about three-quarters of 
a yard square was folded across her 
shoulders, though it was not large 
enough to cover them. She was in an 
excellent humor,as her first exclamation 
indicated. 

“ Romeo!” she called, looking down 
upon the astonished St. George, who, 
for his life, could not resist laughing at 
the comical figure Juliet presented. 
“Ill go down stairs a minute,” she 
Said. 

“Wait!” said he, in a low tone, and 
he began to climb the slender pillars of 
a porch, whose roof was adjacent to the 
balcony. When he reached it, they 
could converse in whispers. 

“ She’s better,” Adams said. “ Her 
fever is gone, and she speaks natural. 
She et a bit o’ bananner, too. Her face 
got red ag’in, when I told her who sent 
the fruit and flowers. Her mother’ll 
get most o’ the fruit, but she can’t stand 


the smell 0’ flowers, so Miss Cicely will 
have ’em all. Mrs. Branscome thinks 
you’re a wonder, but if she knowed who 
you was, she’d pack you off instanter. 
Don’t let her know. An’ now, be off, 
or the neighbors’ll think I’m goin’ to 
elope. But one thing they won’t think 
—they won’t think I’m Miss Cicely. I 
took care to rig up so I wouldn’t be 
mistook. Now,don’t hang ’round the 
house forever to-morrer. Ef she’s bet- 
ter, the front shade’ll be higher’n 
t’other. Ef the side shade goes up 
high, you can call, but not otherways.” 

She turned within, and he was ob- 
liged to be content with the interview. 
But his mind was at rest, and he went 
to his hotel quite content. As for Ad- 
ams, she did not even wait to see if he 
reached the ground safely ; she was too 
happy in the thought of Cicely’s im- 


| proved state to consider him of much 


importance just now, although she had 





rather an exalted opinion of him upon 
the whole. 


( To be concluded * in the next number.) 
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“ Arrah, now, leave thim bangs alone 
for a bit, Honor, dear, and come and 
help me wid the wurruk. Here’s the 
house to be settled, yer new gown to 
smooth out, an’ loads an’ lashins to do 
fur to-night. Must we borry Widdy 
Reilly’s three spoons and that illigant 
punch-bowl of ould Miss O’Brien’s? 
Thin they be to be bid to the junketin’, 
you know.” 

Honor turned away from the little 
glass, which gave her face an odd, one- 
sided appearance, and gazed rather ab- 
sently into the anxious face of her pa- 
rent. She was a tall, rather awkward 
gir), with reddish hair, and a vivid color 
on the high cheek bones. She possess- 
ed a pair of handsome gray eyes, and 
used them in an affected style. Her 
mouth was large; her teeth white as 
milk. She spoiled all natural charm, 
however, by her assumed graces. She 
read lurid fiction, and lived on dreams 
of some great personage falling captive 
to her charms. Her mother encouraged 


the whims of the girl and indulged her 
foolishly. At this moment she was 
pasting the rings of reddish hair down 
on.her white forehead. 

“ You know best, sure,” she said, 
languidly. 

“An’ how many’s. in it, thin?” ex- 
claimed Mrs. O’Leary. ‘“ There’s the 
two O’Tooles, av they leave that young 
limb av a Patsy at home, will be wan; 
and the Murphys, if her rheumatiz lets 
her come, will be two, and that not 
countin’ the cousin Ted, that will make 
thim three ; and was it burrint almonds 
ye was spakin’ av, Honor? and what do 
they be burnin’ thim for?” 

“Oh, mother, it’s candy!” cried Ho- 
noryimpatiently. “And we must have 
some fancy cake.” 

“Och, be the powers! Sure, I see 
Jimmy O’Plaherty’s eyes a-lukin’ at the 
candy and cake. Now, wudden’t 4 
taste av could mate an’ pickles be bet 
ther, Honor, dear?” 

“No; I’m goin’ to have it gintale, 





* The word “ concluded,”’ printed last month after ‘‘ Under Gray Skies,’’ was an error.—EpIToR. 
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an’ I know how. Let me— Sure, an’ 
if the postman isn’t stoppin’ at the 
door. I'll see now, a-bit, if that minx, 
Glory O’Brien, is a-gettin’ anything.” 

Honor ran out into the hall and lis- 
tened. How her heart beat! ‘ Miss 
O'Leary,” the man was saying, and in 
a second she was at the door. 

“ Giveittome; Jam Miss O’Leary,” 
cried the girl, in great excitement. 

It was not a letter, after all, but a lit- 
tle square box. The direction was plain 
enough, but Honor could hardly believe 
her eyes. 

MISS O’LEARY, 
No. 1001 E. 54th, 
City. 

She still stood staring at it, when her 
mother called to her. 

‘* Now, what is it thin, honey? Sure, 
yer Uncle Tim hasn’t gone an’ had an- 
other stroke to bother us on this blissed 
Christmas time.” 

“ No, no, it’s a present !” cried Honor. 
“I’m sure it’s a Christmas present. Oh, 
mother, my heart is a-batin’ so, an’ ivery 
drop of blood in me body’s hurryin’ 
up to that spot!” 

“ Sure, Honor, I’m afeared for ye to 
open it,” cried Mrs. O’Leary, gazing at 
the little package. “It cudden’t be 
none av thim infarnal machines, now, 
that goes off whin ye do be openin’ it, 
and blows ye into the air before ye can 
spake a wurrid! An’ hadden’t we bet- 
ther call owld Fernis in an’—” 

“Nonsense, mother,” cried Honor, 
tearing open the cover, and then crying 
out with delight. “It’s a ring! Oh! 
oh! it’s a diamond ring!” 

Mrs. O’Leary was stunned at the 
sight. It was indeed a magnificent 
solitaire diamond ring, and it seemed 
to light up the poor room with the 
splendor of a newly risen sun. 

“]T mistrust me two eyes,” exclaimed 
Mrs. O "Leary, in a low, awe- stricken 
tone. “ An’ what's the manin’ av it, at 
all at all?” 

Honor was trying the ring on her 
finger. Her hands were bony but not 
large. Her mother had borne.the heat 
and burden of the day, and shielded 
the daughter from hard work; so the 
ring went on with a little pressure, 
and Honor surveyed it with a swelling 
heart. 

VoL. cx —29 





“An’ he niver took the measure,” she 
said, laughing. 

“ ‘An’ who is the gintleman, then, if 
I may be askin’ me own darter that 
has kipt me in the dark,” said Mrs. 
O'Leary, flaming up in an irate manner. 

7 Sure, it must be a young man that 
I’ve met quite accidental loike, wance 
in a while,” said the girl; “ he niver 
spoke to me, but he has the illigant 
dark eyes, and I’m sure he has intin- 
tions. Arrah! won’t Glory O’Brien 
gnash her teeth whin I show this; an’ 
she a boastin’ over a little ring with a 
turkey in it—” 

“A ring wid a turkey in it!” cried 
Mrs. O’Leary, “ ye’re wanderin’, child.” 

“ No,a turkey’s a blue stone, mother; 
sure, yer that ignorant. But we must 
have a gran’ party to-night, mother ;. ye 
won't stop at a pinny whin it’s makin’ 
a gran’ match I'll be. Most loikly hel 
call, an’ I'll set ’em all wild with invy 
intojucin’ him.” 

‘“* Sure, an’ I knew ye wer’ born to be 
a lady, me gurrul,” said the mother, 
with real emotion, “ an’ ye’ll find a room 
for me in yer foine castle, me dear; a 
place for the poor owld mother to rest 
an’ injoy the sight av yer grandure.” 

“ To be sure,” cried Honor; “ but Jet 
us hurry now. I’d better put on my 
dress; who knows how soon he might 
come!” 

“ Yes, dear. I cudden’t be ixpictin’ 
ye to do anything now, wid yer ixpicta- 
tions, and I'll just have Sally O’Doud 
in, that'll be glad to help for the lavin’s 
ay the faste.” 

So Sally came—a horrible, one-eyed 
spectre, who worked well, and saw more 
with that one roving opcvic than most 
people do with two. 

Honor robed herself in a bright crim- 
son merino, and looked like a flamingo 
as she hovered over the preparations, 
without lending a hand. How could 
she with that priceless diamond glitter- 
ing upon her finger. 

“ Sure, it’s an electic light, that’s what 
it is,” said Glory O’Brien, in secret won- 
der, when she saw it. 

“ An’ howiver did she make the con- 
quist ?” cried Mrs. O’Brien, as if she 
would be glad to know the modus ope- 
randi, and put in force for her own las- 
sie with the “ lint-white locks.” 

The company had assembled, you see, 
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and poor, tired Mrs. O’Leary had at 
last been able to sink into a chair. 

“Qch, she’s a shuparior gurrul, ye 
know,” she panted. ‘ Sure, an’ I niver 
seen the bate av her for rale gintility. 
It was borne in her, an’ she niver took 
to the wurruk like the common riff-raff, 
but radin’, radin’ from morning to night 
was what pleased her, and och! the style 
she’d put in her gowns now, ye’ve re- 
marked that, Mrs. O’Brien ?” 

That lady did not acquiesce cordially. 
She said, instead, with what might have 
been termed a disparaging sniff :— 

*“ An’ we'll be matin’ the gintleman 
this avenin’, I suppose.” 

“ An’ I’m not certain,” answered Mrs. 
O'Leary, “as great people can’t be had 
as ’asy as common people, ye know.” 

“ An’ who are ye callin’ common peo- 
ple, Mrs. O’Leary ?” cried ,.Mr. James 
O'Flaherty, who had caught sight of the 
supper-table, and called the refresh- 
ments “flummery.” “Is it the prisent 
company yer manin’ to insult, mum ?” 

“ Och, be ’asy!” cried Mrs. O'Leary, 
“an’ I’m that through other, I don’t 
know what I’m sayin’, sure; you don’t 
know the falins’ av a mother, Mr. 
O'Flaherty.” 

The punch was brought in then, and 
Jimmy was appeased. 

Honor had her own circle about her, 
and was reigning like one born to wear 
a coronet. 

“ An’ what’s his name, now?” cried 
Sally O’Brien. “Sure, an’ ye’ll be get- 
tin’ out the cards soon.” 

“Och; it’s not mintioned yit!” said 
Honor, condescendingly. “ But I won’t 
be too cruel and kape him long on the 
hooks.” 

At this moment Tim Connor, an ar- 
dent suitor on whom Honor had smiled, 
entered, with the assured air of one who 
would be welcome. 

“ Arrah, now, make room and let Tim 
see the engagement ring,” cried Sally, 
with a little sharpness in her voice, for 
she had a hankering after handsome 
Tim, and he had slighted her. 

Honor felt embarrassed in the midst 
of her triumph, and managed to slip 
out of the crowd under plea of seeing 
about the supper. 

Tim waylaid her in the hall. 

“What's all this?” he cried. ‘“ They’re 
telling me strange things in there.” 


| tress. 





Honor faced the situation. 
‘Well, Mr. Connor!” she said, with 
dignity. 
‘Mr. Connor!” exclaimed Tim. “ So 
it’s true, and ye’ve gone and taken a ring 
from another fellow. Honor, I—I was 
waitin’ for Christmas to offer ye wan; 
but it’s not a diamond—and so—” 
‘“‘So—we’d better not say anything 
about it,” interrupted Honor, coldly. 
“ T’ll always esteem you, Mr. Connor.” 
She had read that in books, and 
thought this a good opportunity to 
bring it in. 
“Is it estame you’re talkin’ about? 
Thin let me tell you flatly that Ul niver 
estame a gurrul who sells herself for 
gould! Honor, only last week ye lis. 
tened to me when I told you I loved 
you, and there was an answer in yer 
eye—ye can’t deny it; an’ now ye’ve 
another man’s ring on yer finger—an’ 
what am I to think of that?” 

Honor was equal to the occasion. 

“ T can't help it if ye’ve made a mis 
take, Mr. Connor.” 

‘Mistake, is it? Take care ye’re 
not makin’ a mistake now, me gurrul, 
an’ a-makin’ shipwreck av_ yer life 
Who’s me foine gentleman; where is 
he, an’ how does he come by his dia 
mond ring? Will he be here to-night?” 

‘““T—am not certain. You see he be 
longs to a different spear.” This with 
a great deal of dignity. ‘‘ Let me 
pass !” 

“ Oh, Honor!” cried Tim, in-real dis 
‘Wait a minute; ye know yee 
the very core of me heart, don’t ye, 
darling? I'll give me life for you, am’ 
I’m sure ye did care for me till—now. 
Does he love you? Wud he wurruk 
the flesh off his bones for ye?” 

“ Oh, there’s no need of that! and— 
I—could never be happy wid a wurkin’ 
man. Tim—” 

The young man gave her one glance, 
in which contempt and rage were mil 
gled, and turned away without another 
word. Honor stole up to her own room 
a moment, for her heart was a little sore 
The room was only lighted by a tallow 
dip, but the diamond sparkled and 
glowed in the gloom. The giri looked 
at it for comfort, and sat in a sortiof 
rosy dream of gratified vanity till voiee 
called, and she went back to the com 
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culating. Mrs. O’Leary had taken.a 
glass, and grown talkative. 

“ T’ll make over me patrons to you, 
Mrs. O’F laherty,” she was saying, in a 
low tone. “ Honor will be. banishin’ 
the wash-tubs now, an’ yer welcome to 
‘em. Yell find the Mrs. Simpkin’s good 
customers, wid no end of the ruffled 
clothes and hard to please; thank God, 
thin I’m done wid ’em, an I'll show ye 
for wance how they like—” 

“ Show me!” said Mrs. O’Flaherty, 
bristling up, ‘“‘ and whin the day comes, 
Kitty O’Leary, that you can show 
me—” 

“ Arrah, Honor, and who'll be your 
bridesmaids?” Sally was saying. “Sure, 
ye won’t forget old friends !” 

“‘ No—av course—but I—when peo- 
ple go into a higher spear,” exclaimed 
Honor, with embarrassment, “the fact 
is, he may have sisters.” 

“ He—an’ hasn’t he a name, at all at 
all, and don’t ye know if he’s sisters ?” 

It was a most embarrassing question, 
and Honor only evaded it by saying: 
“ But av coorse—I shall have my old 
friends—sometimes, when the castle 
isn’t that full of quality that they 
would feel like a fish out of water, ye 
know—” 

“ An’ how'll ye feel yerself?” exclaim- 
ed Sally, spitefully. 

“ Whin a gintleman chooses a gurrul 
to be his wife, he elevates her to his own 
rank, do ye see?” said Honor, with a 
great deal of dignity, “‘ but he doesn’t 
elevate all her old friends.” 

Sally had received a quietus, and at 
this moment there was a diversion made 
by Jimmy O’Flaherty calling out: * A 
toast, a toast!” All the glasses were 
filled, and he began in an oratorical 
way :— 

“ Ladies and gintlemen: on this hap- 
py occasion, moight I name to you a 
‘bright, particular star,’ as Shakespeare 
says—a young woman that we all are 
happy to see this avenin’ wid the crown 
of happiness upon her head, and the 
ring upon her hand. Whin she laves 
her childhood’s home [sniff from Mrs. 
0’Leary } for the marble hallsav fashion ; 
whin she lays aside the garments of 
poverty [sniff from Honor as she looks 
at her crimson robe} for the apparel av 





the great, may she niver forgit the owld 
friends an’ the owld home where she | 


sported loike a young lamb among her 
mother’s wash-tubs, an’ played wid the 
broken bits av chaney on the neighbor’s 
cellar-doors ; whin she sets on the pin- 
nacle av glory wid that young man that 
should be prisint on this auspicious oc- 
casion, may she—” 

A long thundering rap at the front 
door sounded through the house. 

“It’s the Prince himself,” cried Glory 
O’Brien, not disdaining to run out and 
lean over the balustrade. 

‘* Honor, are you dreamin’? Run 
down and show him the way,” called 
out her mother. 

‘“‘ An’ sure, doesn’t he know the way 
yet?” cried Glory, with a giggle. 

Honor had gone down in a dream, 
the ring upon her hand. How would 
she meet him? What should she sdy? 

“ It’s Miss O’Leary I want to see!” 
eried a rough voice. ‘“ Oh,I say, miss! 
I know you, you see. I'll trouble you 
for thsi box I left here; it was a mis- 
take. I’ve had a good rowin’ up about 
it from the gentleman that sent it.” 

“A mistake!” cried Honor, growing 
very pale. 

“Yes; he wrote East instead of West 
—that’s all, but it made a deal of differ- 
ence. A diamond ring wouldn’t be apt 
to come here. What !—by gun, if you 
haven’t got iton! Well—that is cheek!” 

A titter from above reached the ears 
of the unhappy girl. 

“T will get the box,” she gasped. “It 
had Miss O’Leary on it—” 

“Oh, yes! there are O’Learys and 
O’Learys, you see; this is a high-flyer. 
Hurry up, my dear, he’s a-ragin—that 
there young gent. Seems she named 
the happy day yesterday and he didn’t 
know east from west after that.” 

There was a strange lump in Honor’s 
throat, as she went up stairs and tore 
the ring from her finger. 

“T will give it to the postman,” Tim 
said, and she was glad to put it in his 
hand. , 

The others felt no sympathy. 

“ Ye needn't finish yer toast, Jimmy, 


dear,” said his wife, with a laugh. 


“ She'll roam about loike a young lamb 
among her mother’s wash-tubs yet 
awhile, and not be a-sittin’ on any pin- 
nacles, which must be a very unecom- 
fortable koind of sate after all.’’ 

“ Sure, Mrs. O’Leary, it’s better as it 
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is,” Mrs. O’Brien was saying, “for ye 
can see she’s the koind of a gurrul to 
have her head turned complately, and 
she would be soon findin’ out that she 
was ashamed av ye.”’ 

‘An’ so ye won't invite us to yer 

‘castle while the quality’s there?” said 
Glory, with a wicked laugh. ‘“ Och, 
Honor, dear, we might go in the back 
way and get a peep at the foine doin’s 
wid the servants.” 

Honor fled from the scene, and reach- 
ing her own room, locked the door. 
Only when she heard her mother’s voice 
did she open it. 

“Och, ye madhoun!” cried Mrs. 


O’Leary,in a rage. “ Sure, ye’ve made 
me a laughing stock to me friends and 
neighbors; an’ ye needn’t be settin’ 
yerself up for a foine lady from this out; 
| but it’s up bright and early ye'll be wid 
| me on the morrow, and hilpin’ me out 
| wid the wash, an’ no more airs an’ 
| graces, me lady.” ° 
Poor Honor buried her face in the 
| bed-clothes, and wept over her castle 
in the air. She had lost everything— 
| even the true-hearted lover, whose best 
affections she had trampled upon for 
| the mere shadow of greatness. She felt 
that Tim would never come back to 
‘her, and he never did. 
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THE TWENTY-SECOND PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 





The late successful candidate of the Demo- 
cratic party was the third child of a Presby- 
terian clergyman, and was born in Caldwell, 
near Newark, N. J., in 1837. Four years later 
the family removed to Fayetteville, near Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., where Grover received a scholarly 
education in his early years, though the father’s 
narrow means would hardly allow of a brilliant 
course of instruction for his children. Grover 
left the academy in. 1849, and took a position as 
clerk in a country stere. In 1851 the Rev. Mr. 
Cleveland’ accepted a call to Clinton, the seat 
of Hamilton College, and Houghton Seminary, 
and a preparatory school. There Grover began 
to study with a view to entering college, but, 
his father considering him too young for close 
application, Grover followed his advice and 
again entered, as clerk, the country store at 
Fayetteville. Mr. Cleveland’s health was poor 
at this time, and with the hope of benefiting it, 
he moved again in 1853, this time to Holland 
Patent, a place about ten or twelve miles north 
of Utica, where he died, a month after his es- 
tablishment. 

After this calamity, Grover was forced to find 
more lucrative employment, and started for the 
West. On his way he stopped to see his uncle, 
Lewis F. Allen, who lived outside of Buffalo, 
and he was persuaded to remain there to assist 
Mr. Allen for a while in the compilation of the 
‘* American Short-horn Herd Book.’? Mr, Allen 
succeeded in placing him, in 1854, in the law of- 
fice of Rogers, Bowen & Rogers, at Buffalo, where 





he received the training necessary to fit him for 
| his chosen profession. He held the post of 
| office boy at first, byt four years later he had 

been appointed head-clerk, and was drawings 
salary of $1000 a year. From this point he 
gradually worked his way up by his steadiness, 
industry, and legal capacity till, in 1863, he 
was deemed a fit incumbent for the position of 
Assistant District Attorney. 

In 1865 he was defeated in the election of an 
Attorney-General, and the following year be 
formed a law partnership with J. K. Vander 
pool, which lasted for three years. He was then 
associated with the late A. P. Laning, and the 
late Oscar Folsom. By this time he was well 
known and highly esteemed at the bar, but bi 
political career did not begin till 1870, whemhe 
| was elected Sheriff of Erie County, N. Y. The 
efficiency with which he discharged the dutie 
of this office led to his nomination and ele 
tion, in 1881, as Mayor of Buffalo, whic 
was still his residence. In this capacity he ® 
came known as the apostle of reform and godl 
government, and was deemed worthy of th 
Democratic nomination for Governor of Net 
York in 1882. His election was secured by 
large majority, and his inauguration took pla 
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January 1,1883. His nomination and electia 
to the Presidency of the United States occurred 
in 1884. Of his administration in this latte 
office, it is hoped that he will acquit himself# 
honorably as his official record would warrall 
| us in expecting. 
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ART, MUSIC, AND LITERATURE. 





“The Flight into Egypt,’?’ Holman Hunt’s 
picture, on which he spent seven years and 
which he values at £20,000, is more striking 
than beautiful]. It is executed in the pre-Ra- 
phaelite style, with the most studious care and 
elaborate finish. This picture is shortly to be 
exhibited in London. 

Mrs. Oliphant has a new story on her desk, 
to be completed next year. The title announced 
is, ‘‘ A House Divided against Itself.’’ 

Mme. Schumann ranks as the foremost pianist 
of Europe, and next to her comes Mme. Menter, 
who has just been endowed with a legacy of 
$400,000, left by one of the Rothschilds of 
Russia. 

“Pluto” is the name of Lecocq’s new opera. 

M. Bourgereau presides over the Paris Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts this year. 

Whistler, the artist, is coming to America 
next summer, and will make a lecturing tour. 
He has not seen his native land for thirty years. 

Mr. Howells prefers ‘‘The Undiscovered 
Country,’’ and ‘‘ The Lady of the Aroostook,”’ 
toany of his other novels. 

“My Lady Pocahontas”’ is John Esten Cook’s 
latest novel, which will soon be published by 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. of Boston. 


Among the floating paragraphs of theday, we 
find the following story of Labouchere, the editor 
of Truth, and Bret Harte: ‘‘ In his office a liter- 
ary tramp, ragged and forlorn, appeared with 
the manuscript of a poem, with the request that 
he should read it, as the writer was in need of 
bread. Labouchere was impatient to be away, 
and at first refused even to read the poem ; 
but he did so, and then declared that it was trash, 
saying: ‘You can make more money as a rag- 
picker or sailor than trying to worm your way into 
journalism, with no ability to back you.’ ‘Labby’ 
refused to give the author a pound for the ‘stuff,’ 
but offered him a few shillings in charity. Then 
the tramp threw off his disguise, and lo! there 
stood ‘ Labby’s’ great club crony, Bret Harte, 
whom he had begged to write a poem for him. 
He would have been glad then to get the ‘ trash’ 
atany price, but alas! he did not, nor will he 
tver again get any of Harte’s matter.”’ 

Alma Tadema (the accent on the first syllable) 
has a new picture called, ‘‘ Reading Horace,”’ 
which shows a group of lads and lasses poring 
wer the poet’s works under a branching oak. 


Mr. William T. Walters, of Baltimore, is a 


great admirer of the artist, Barye, and has 
opened a ‘‘ Barye’’ room in his superb art gal- 


leries. He has thereon exhibition Bonnat’s new | 





portraits of Barye, and of Mr. George A. Lucas 
of. Washington, who, with Mr. Walters, was 
the means of collecting the Barye bronzes, now 
included in the Corcoran Gallery. In Mr. 
Walters’s gallery there is the only copy of the 
“Tiger Hunt in India’? ever made. Among 
other chefes-d’euvre of the great artist, the col- 
lection comprises Barye’s ‘‘ Tiger Devouring a 
Crocodile ;’’ his equestrian statuettes of Charles 
VII. and Gasten De Foix; his ‘‘ Angelica and 
Roger on the Hippogriff’’ (from Ariosto), and 
his ‘‘Stag attacked by a Panther,” 


Helen Mather’s new story, ‘‘The Dreeing of 
the Weird,’’ which appeared first in GoprEy’s 
Lapy’s Book, and was concluded in the March 
number, has just been published in book form 
in England, wHere thirty thousand copies of 
the work have been sold in the three days fol- 
lowing its appearance. 

Liszt only claims as his pupils about fifty of 
the hundreds who have played to him. Five of 
this number are Americans. 

Rubinstein will go to England after Easter 
for six weeks, for the purpose of producing his 
oratorio, ‘‘ Paradise Lost.”’ 


A new story in two parts, by Christian Reid, 
will be published in the May number of GopEy’s 
Lapy’s Book, under the title of ‘‘ An Instru- 
ment of Separation.”’ 


Sardou has three plays drafted at. present. 

Mr. Mallock, who wrote ‘‘Is Life Worth Liv- 
ing ?’’? has appeared as a candidate for a seat 
in the House of Commons. 


Some absurd enthusiast wants to celebrate 
Victor Hugo’s birthday by erecting a triumphal 
monument of ‘‘ the Venus of Milo crowning the 
poet with laurels.’’ He forgets that the said 
Venus is armless. 


A copy of Bourgereau’s famous ‘‘ Nymph 
Capturing a Satyr,’’ has been made by Mr. 
George W. Storm, of Pittsburgh, Pa., and sold 
for $7000. 


Cross’s ‘‘ Life of George Eliot’’ has been very 
well received. The English critics say ‘it is 
written in an original, well-connected, lucid 
style, and would serve as a model for profes- 
sional biographers.”’ 

Some people think that Mr. Howells’s “‘ Rise 
of Silas Lapham’’ is to be his masterpiece. 

Von Bilow is revising certain posthumous 
works of Joachim Raff, which are described as 
overtures intended as preludes to Shakespeare’s 
plays. 
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FASHIONS. 


For information in reference to Cut- 
ting and Sending for our Patterns, see 
the Fashion Department, page 224 of the 
February number of Godey’s Lady’s 
Book. 





Prices or Extra PAatrerns FURNISHED TO OUR 
SUBSCRIBERS. 

Children’s Patterns.—Dresses, 30 cts. ; Coats, 
35 cts.; Ulsters, 35 cts.; Basques, 25 cts. ; 
Wrappers, 25 cts. 

Boys’ Patterns.—Jackets, 25 cts.; Pants, 25 
cts.; Vests, 20 cts.; Coats, 30 cts. 

Ladies’ Patterns, —Lady’s full dress, $1; Polo- 
naise, 50 cts.; Basque, 35 cts.; Overskirt, 35 
cts. ; Cloak, 50 cts.; Wrapper, 60 cts. 





DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Dinner or afternoon dress of Ha- 
vana-brown surah; the skirt is kilted in the 
back, double apron in front, trimmed with Por- 
tuguese cream-color lace, drapery in the back 
of Portuguese cream-color piece lace; it is also 
draped across the front, and forms the plastron 
and sleeves. 

Fig. 2.—Walking-iress of réséda-colored 
cashmere ; the skirt is plain in front, with a 
plaited pointed drapery ; the back is straight, 
in very large double box plaits. The side pan- 
els are trimmed with velvet of a darker shade, 
and buttons. The bodice is plain, buttoning 
over to the left side. Velvet leaves trim it 
across the front, where it fastens on skirt, and 
the same encircles the neck. Straw bonnet, 
trimmed with velvet and feathers. 

Fig. 3.—Walking-dress of two shades of blue 
camel’s-hair ; the underskirt is made plain, of 
the darkest shade; the overskirt is of the light- 
est, embroidered and braided with fine cord and 
silk. Plain pointed bodice, edged with a band 
of velvet; collar, cuffs, and revers also of vel- 
vet. The front between the revers is filled in 
with a piece embroidered to correspond with the 
skirt. Hat of straw, trimmed with velvet 
and wings, gilt ornament. 

Fig. 4.—Walking-dress of bison cloth; the 
skirt is plain in front, kilted at the sides and 
back, trimmed with seven rows of narrow braid. 
The overskirt comes down in a long point in 
the center, and. is looped up high upon the 
right side; it is also trimmed with braid; the 
drapery is short in the back, the left side being 
without drapery. Plain round bodice worn 
with a ribbon belt, buckle, and loops. Fichu 
cape. Straw bonnet, trimmed with étamine 
and flowers. 





Fig. 5.—Bonnet made of écru straw with 
fancy front, trimmed with scarf of écru surah 
silk, bouquet, and buttertiy of gay colors. 

Figs. 6 and 7.—Front and back vigw of ladies’ 
house-dress, made of plain old blue surah and 
chiné silk of two shades, the figures being of 
the darker shade upon a lighter ground. The 
underskirt is formed of very fine plaits. The 
overskirt consists of folds of the two materials 
looped under in the back. Jacket bodice with 
double box plait down the back, buttoned 
slantwise across the front, with folds trimming 
it. A belt comes from under the plait in the 
back, fastened by a buckle at one side. This 
costume would be pretty made of woolen goods, 
or of some of the many beautiful cotton sateens 
shown this season. 

Fig. 8.—Wrap for lady made of black satin 
with frisé velvet figures upon it, trimmed with 
lace, chenille fringe, and ribbon loops. 

Fig. 9.—Wrap made of heavy satin merveil- 
leuX, trimmed elaborately with lace, the sleeves 
being of lace beaded with jet. 

Fig. 10.—Wrap made of black frisé velvet in 
stripes, trimmed with lace coquils and passe- 
menterie ornaments. 

Fig. 11.—Walking-dress for lady, made of 
beige-color bison cloth and brown; the lower 
skirt is made of alternate folds of the two 
colors. The overdress has frisé velvet figures 
of brown upon it. Mantle of brown camel’s- 
hair, trimmed with large brown silk balls and 
wool tassels. Bonnet of brown English straw, 
with threads of gilt in each braid, trimmed with 
ribbon and ostrich plumes. 

Fig. 12.—Walking-dress for lady, made of 
plain and figured camel’s-hair. The underskirt 
is kilted; the overdress straight in the back; 
apron front. Wrap made of heavy silk, trim- 
med with lace and passementerie. Hat of Mt 
lan straw, trimmed with a moyendge scarf, 
bird, and wings. 

Fig. 13.—Hat for miss, made of red , English 
straw, trimmed with the chou rosette of ribbon 
in contrasting colors. 

Fig. 14.—Hat for miss, made of écru straw, 
trimmed with narrow ribbons of gay colors and 
an aigrette. 

Fig. 15.—Small poke for miss, made of porce- 
lain-blue straw with silver threads through it, 
trimmed with ribbons and feathers. 

Figs. 16 and 17.—Front and back view of 
lady’s house-dress, made of two shades of beige 
cashmere. The lower edge is trimmed with 
a narrow knife-plaited ruffle. Over this the 
skirt is made in alternate folds of the two 
shades of material. The overskirt is entirely 
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of one shade, draped at the side of the skirt 
with loops of velvet, and edged with a band of 
the second shade. Basque bodice, trimmed 
back and front with bands of the lighter shade ; 
also, a belt of the same. 

Fig. 18.—Parasol of black satin, with a bor- 
der and spray of flowers embroidered upon it in 
colored silks. : 

Fig. 19.—Parasol of white satin covered with 
black lace and edged with a fall of the same. 

Fig. 20.—Parasol of black satin, embroidered 
with sprays in jet, the edge cut in points. 

Fig. 21.—Rooster for hat ornament, made of 
irridescent beads. 

Fig. 22.—Bonnet ornament in the shape of a 
snake, made of gilt with jeweled head. 

Fig. 23.—Hat ornament of cut jet or steel. 

Figs. 24 and 26.—Front and back of spring 
cloak for girl of twelve years, made of écru 
cloth, trimmed with brown passementerie, cords 
and ornaments. Hat of straw, trimmed with 


‘ surah silk and feathers. 


Fig. 25.—Ulster for girl of ten years, made 
of light-weight cloth of Havana-brown ; collar 
of velveteen. Brown straw hat trimmed with 
ribbon. 


—_— 


FASHION NOTES AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Spring sunshine brings to light many things 
beside spring blossoms; the windows of our 
stores are as gay and bright as pastures of tlow- 
ers, and almost as suggestive of flower gather- 
ing, for the floral designs on silken and cotton 
fabrics are wonderfully true to nature in draw- 
ing and coloring. 

The new silken and woolen fabrics are marvels 
of weaving. The velvets and silks seem to sur- 
pass all their predecessors in beauty, and the 
choice of less costly but almost equally beauti- 
ful materials is even larger. Spring velvets are 
as regularly shown as spring silks have 
always been, because velvets are now used at 
all seasons of the year, and velvet figures are 
seen on the sheerest fabrics. Frisé velvet fig- 
ures on satin grounds are the novelties for spring 
and summer, to be combined with plain satins, 
which, it is asserted, will remain in favor. 
Among these novelties small figures prevail, 
either in quaint Persian designs, in small Greek 
keys that form squares, in Turkish crescents, 
and small blocks set in stripes. The jardinere 
pattern is also shown; this consists in small 
sprigs of flowers placed stiffly in rows across the 
fabric ; these show seven or eight natural tints 
in the flower and its leaves, standing out in 
curled velvet loops from a sober ground of 
gray satin, beige, slate, moss-green, myrtle, old 
blue, and browns of most varied shades. 





A closely woven fabric is called tricotine satin. 
It has the slight ribbed effect familiar in Jersey 
cloths, and in some more marked weaving sug- 
gests knitted stuffs. It has a lustre like satin, 
is all silk, and may be had of a single color or 
else of two changeable colors. There are also 
figured satin tricotines with white designs on 
dark grounds similar to those of foulard. 
Surahs will remain in favor for summer silks; 
they are shown in all the different shades of 
color, or in the new glacé effects that promise to 
be fashionable in various goods; then they are 
shown changing ina variety of colors. Embroi- 
dered surahs are new in all-over patterns of a 
gay figure on a quiet ground that may be very 
bright or very dark. Those embroidered with 
gold thread for evening dresses are beautiful in 
cream white, pink, pale blue, or lavender. When 
making up a dress it is usual to combine the 
plain and embroidered surahs together. 

The new checked and striped silks may be 
had in taffetas, but the preference is for those 
with strong raised threads woven across them, 
giving sometimes armure effects. The old chiné 
silks are revived, with rings of dark color upon 
light grounds. 

Cloths of light weight are largely to be used 
for spring costumes. The corkscrew cloths with- 
out lusvure are now made so light that they can 
be worn in all weather except midsummer. Then 
there are glossy tricotines and broadcloths that 
weigh very little more than the summer flannels. 
The new bison cloths now have twills like serge, 
and will wear better than those of last season. 
Tufted camel’s hair has a rough surface. Striped 
woolens are shown to combine with plain fabrics 
for dresses, while other combinations have the 
frisé velvet or wool figures upon a woolen ground. 
Corduroy will be used for serviceable suits, and 
for skirts with woolen overdresses. It is now im- 
ported in a variety of colors. The ribbed flan- 
elettes and those with plain surfaces are woolens 
of light weight, suitable for house or street wear, 
and may be had in white, black, or colors. 
Wool velvets are again imported with the frisé 
figures of wool in different colors from the 
ground of camel’s hair serge that is to form the 
principal part of the dress. Gilt or silver fig- 
ured woolens are also to be popular. For sum- 
mer a new fabric is called wool-crape, of the 
texture of nun’s veiling of finest quality ; this 
has slight crape-like crinkles all overit. It can 
be purchased in black, medium colors, and light 
shades! for evening wear. The favorite shades 
are drab, réséda, a gray-green, fawn color, gol- 
den brown, darker green, plum color,.and blue; 
the cold grays of last season will not be popular. 
Cashmere of the finest twills are to be used for 
costumes in all the fashionable shades. If made 
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in tailor fashion the material alone is employed, 
but more elaborate costumes have velvet, watered 
silk, or gros faille of the same shade combined 
with it. 

Cotton goods, as mentioned last month, are 
shown in a great variety of styles; these will 
retain all their former popularity as soon as the 
weather permits of their being worn. Co tumes 
can be made of these goods, both stylish and 
pretty ; they may with care be worn one season 
without being laundried, and the cost is a very 
trifling consideration, as they can very easily 
be made up at home after a paper pattern. 

The spring bonnets are of the English straws 
that imitate Milan braids. Chips are only shown 
in black, but there are many rough straws, and 
also fanciful braids with a thread of silver or gilt 
running through each separate one. Various col- 
ors are shown ; they are to be trimmed with rib- 
bons of contrasting shades. As yet no new shapes 
have appeared ; the capote, the small poke and 
coronet shapes are repeated, the only variety be- 
ing in the crowns, which may be either round or 
square at the top, but are usually cut off rather 
short below to suit the high coiffure which is 
now generally adopted. 

Moyenage designs and moyendage colors are 
the new features in spring millinery. Scarfs, 
handkerchiefs, wide ribbons, and the fabrics for 
making bonnets are emblazoned to imitate me- 
dizval banners, with heraldic designs, emblems, 
conventionalized flowers, trefoil, and other 
quaint decorations of the Middle Ages. These 
designs are either painted or embroidered in 
squares, bars, and cross stripes that show much 
guilt combined with the soft, dull medieval 
colors. Vieur rouge (old red) is shown in two 
subdued tones, while the new blue is marked 
by French manufacturers vietlle Blouse usee, and 
is the color of a workman’s blouse after it has 
been used and its color softened by time. cru 
lin is like very pale unbleached linen ; there is 
much beige and cream-color, and all the yellow 
shades of gold are much brighter than the old 
gold of last year. Moss-greens re-appear, also 
cresson, and a pale shade called Chartreuse; 
another light tint called Dresden china partakes 
of both blue and green; and there are the 
grayish greens of réséda or mignonette, and the 
faint céladon and jade greens. The browns are 
mordore, drab, seal, and fawn-colors. 

Scarfs, six or eight inches wide and a yard 
and a half long, are to be used for trimming 
hats and bonnets. They are made of étamine, 
the new canvas fabric, orof silk surah, and upon 
these appear the moyenage colors and designs, 
printed on cross stripes alternating with plain 
stripes. There are also many handerchiefs ; these 
are te be used on round hats, with their four 





corners clustered together in upright points, or 
they are to serve as bonnet crowns, with the 
points or ends tied in alarge bow. Ribbons are 
much wider than any used of late. Those from 
four to six inches are most largely imported, 
while there are many scarfs and sash ribbons 
that are seven or eight inches across. The 
wool laces, introduced last year, are imported 
in a single color, or else inwrought with gilt or 
silver threads. The white lace for early spring 
bonnets is the creamy Angora wool lace, which 
combines well with velvet étamine. Flowers 
will be used for summer bonnets ; scarfs, ribbons, 
and gauzes will be used for trimming. Feathers 
will not be as popular as they have been. The 
chou, or cabbage rosette, will be fashionable for 
trimming, and is to be made of velvet doubled 
and drawn or plaited into shape ; soft surah, 
silk gauze, and étamine will also form rosettes 
that nearly cover the top of the bonnet, with 
pointed ends of the same extending down the 
sides. A large rosette of cream white wool lace 
will be used above, or else to hold a flower 
cluster. 
NOTES FROM OUR FOREIGN 
CORRESPONDENT. 

With the development of artistic education, 
taste has grown purer and more refined, and 
fashions have become master-pieces of elegance 
and distinction. It must be confessed, how- 
ever, that invention seems to be at a standstill, 
for many of the so-called novelties are only 
those of a past age revived. As an example of 
color combination, a chapeau which I saw is in 
pure Louis XV. colors, if not style. The crown 
is covered with light moss-green tulle, embroi- 
dered with flowers in relief. In front was a 
bow of vert lumiére moire, resting on the hair 
and continuing up the crown. Above the bow 
was ‘a bunch of coral-pink feathers. The strings 
were of moire. Bows of ribbons in these colors, 
so large as to be almost small caps, are worn on 
the head for evening toilette. Moire or velvet 
ribbon is employed, sustaining an aigrette of 
feathers or flowers. One of the first to wear 
this coiffure was the Marquise de Galiffet, at 
the soirée for the opening of the Théatre Italien. 

No kind of trimming, either for morning or 
evening costumes, is so fashionable as embroi- 
dery, and, I may add, so expensive. Some of 
the newest work of this kind is carried out in 
a new kind of chenille braid in the same color 
as the material, which is used for outlining 
large patterns of flowers or arabesques. Inside 
this is a second braid or cord in a different color, 
or in gold, silver, or steel. Narrow ribbon vel- 
vet is also used for embroidery, and is fastened 
in place with a buttonhole stitch worked with 
colored silks. 

I know you thought the past winter would 
exhaust the success of braids and galloons; 
there you were mistaken, for there is a much 
greater supply and variety than there was in 
the autumn. They are made of wool, silk, 
chenille, chenille and gold, or gold and steel. 
Dresses, vests, and wraps will be literally cov- 
ered with them this season. Many ladies ob- 
ject to wearing gold braid ; those, however, can 
substitute the newer and more elegant braids 
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matching the dress materials, but sewn or em- 
broidered with gold. Such braids can be had 
of all widths. 

One of the newest wraps is called the Rus- 
sian touloupe, a sort of half-long jacket, crossed 
in front and confined by a belt. This pretty 
wrap has sleeves like those of a visite (turned 
under and forming part of the back), terminat- 
ing in two mantelet tabs, more or less long, 
often square, but sometimes cut to a point at 
the ends. 

Short mantles of velvet and of plush, lined 
with silk but not wadded, will be worn all 
through the spring. 

Dresses are being made of two distinct colors 
—that is, one-half from the. neck down of one 
color, and the other half of the other. I give 
it to you as one of Dame Fashion’s freaks ; you 
can decide if you think it will be likely to 
prove popular. It is, I suppose, unnecessary 
for me to mention that this style of dress is only 
adapted for evening wear. 

Another odd fancy indulged in by ladies with 
graceful figures, is of wearing dresses in which 
all the seams, including those of the overskirt, 
corsage, and sleeves are lightly embroidered in 
gold, silver, or jet; the embroidery emphasizes 
the elegance of the form and the graceful lines of 
draperies. It is said that we shall see this re- 
peated in the light woolens for spring, and in 
summer goods in silk upon wool, and in cottons 
of the same color on cottons and linen. 

Tunics of double-width woolen materials are 
being made in the length, so that they are with- 
out seams, the depth of the tunic being taken 
inthe width. The material is not hemmed or 
bordered, the natural selvedge forming the 
lower edge. For this the material must be of 
excellent quality, or the selvedge will be of an- 
other color and hideous to behold. Expensive 
woolens have the selvedge of the same color as 
the material. 

Plaited skirts are not as fashionable for walk- 
ing-dresses, although still worn by children. 
Striped skirting has been substituted, or plain 
materials on which vertical or horizontal bauds 
of velvet have been sewn. Velvet ribbon is 
employed for the purpose, which, according to 
the demand, can be obtained of all widths, 
plain or figured ; it is a remarkably tasty trim- 
ming. 

Heliotrope has regained all its old prestige as 
acolor, especially in its darker shades ; that is, 
the color of the yet-unopened buds at the sum- 
mit of the ‘flower. The sweet-scented blossom 
itself is in great request. It lends its lovely 
colors to toilettes, and its sweet perfume is put- 
ting all others in the shade. It is a fine distin- 
gué scent, penetrating, strange, and captivating. 
All elegantes have adopted it, and they exhale 
itfrom their stockings to their hair. All the 
newest sachets for handkerchiefs, night-dresses, 
éte., are scented with it, and gloves, lace, and 
handkerchiefs breathe forth its fragrance. Cou- 
turiéres glide it into the hems of dresses, and 
ladies’ outfitters keep their models of under- 
clothing on pads filled with heliotrope powder. 
[have many more novelties to mention, but 
space forbids ; so au revoir for another month. 

FASHION. 





COSTUMES IN CHARACTER. 


Lent is over so early this year that society 
seems fairly disposed to take up the winter’s 
sports just where it dropped them on Mardi 
Gras. There is time yet before the languid 
days of spring for many a dissipating indulgence, 
and we are promised a brilliant, though brief, 
round of balls, teas, and luncheons before the 
gayeties of the out-of-door season are in force. 
The carnival this year developed some very 
pretty ideas in the way of costumes which will 
be utilized now and hereafter. Masquerading 
is no longer confined to formal balls, but stands 
as a feature of many entertainments which were 
once conducted with due conventionality. A 
luncheon, or ‘‘ tiffin,’’ as some affect to call the 
meal after an East Indian custom, is often served 
and eaten in costume. A ‘‘ rosebud luncheon”’ 
is a déjeuner & la fourchette given to debutantes 
who appear in costumes designed to simulate 
some special kind of a rosebud: one is a Maré- 
chal Neil, another a Jacqueminot, a third is a 
Bon Silene, a fourth a Mermet, a fifth a de Bra- 
bant, andsoon. It is all very charming, though 
only folks of very idle ways are apt to follow 
such fashions. Historical dinners and teas are 
very interesting. The guests all appear in 
character, but the costumes must be contempo- 
raneous. Often the hostess assigns the charac- 
ters by a line at the end of the invitation, such 
as: ‘‘If you accept, please come in the character 
of Mme. Pompadour.’’ Where it is practicable, 
at such entertainments, French, German, or 
Italian is spoken, according to the nationality 
of the characters personated. ‘‘ Language lunch- 
eons’’ are quite common among studious people. 
German is perhaps the most fashionable lan- 
guage, if such a frivolous thing as style can be 
said to affect study. Weddings, too, partake of 
this scenic, not to say theatrical nature. Ata 
wedding & la Louis XIV., the bride, groom, and 
all the attendants were in 17th century costumes, 
and the bridal procession was almost spectac- 
ular. For ordinary masquerading, a few novel 
ideas are worked up into very jaunty dresses. 
The alphabet is a pretty costume for a lady who 
does not wear colors ; ashort dress of any white 
material bordered with capital letters in black. 
The wearer’s monogram may ornament the front 
of the dress, while the waist and black bodice 
are adorned with Roman letters. A companion 
costume in black and white is ‘‘ punctuation,” 
the garniture being made up of commas, periods, 
semi-colons, etc. etc. Ladies in light mourning 
who object to wearing colors on any occasion, 
often complain that they are badly off for ideas 
unless they fall back on such old expedients as 
‘‘night’’ and ‘*‘ morning,’’ ‘‘snow’’ and ‘‘ ice,’’ 
or something equally antique. The above sug- 
gestions may help such. A very pretty ‘‘ Mar- 
guerite’’ or ‘‘ Ophelia’ can be made up in black 
and white, and there are always nuns ad infini- 
tum. Gopey’s furnished sometime ago two alle- 
gorical costumes that would look very well 
without color. I refer to the personation of 
‘*Music,’”’ and ‘‘ Painting.’’ ‘‘ Blue sky’’ is a 
costume made up of sorae soft materials in blue, 
tlected with swans’ down, and having a flight 
of swallows across the front. ‘‘An Italian 
Sunset”’ is a harmony in yellow, rose, blue, and 
white, with rich golden fringes. MLuuE. Bon Ton. 








PRACTICAL HINTS UPON ORESSMAKING. 


Before sewing the bodice of the dress to- 
gether, it has to be pinned carefully and then 
basted. First, pin the fronts to the side-pieces, 
stretching the fronts to the side-pieces. Next, 
measure the waist from the inside of the bodice, 
holding the tape tightly immediately above the 
tacking-line of the waist, with the end of the 
tape exactly to the edge of the waist button- 
hole and to the corresponding button, holding 
the bottom of the bodice towards you. If the 
size of the waist needs alteration, enlarge or de- 
crease equally from side-piece and front ; begin 
by pinning from the waist-line upwards, gradu- 
ally and carefully, so that the line remains 
quite even; after this, pin from the waist-line 
to the bottom of the bodice; tack it carefully. 
Now pin the shoulders, beginning at the points 
of the neck on each side, stretching the fronts 
of the shoulders in putting in each pin, so that 
the points at the armhole end of the shoulders 
meet. When closely tacked, stitch the seams ; 
remove all tacking-threads from the bodice, ex- 
cept those around the throat and armhole. Cut 
the edges of all the turnings, so that they are 
even; next, cut them in notches ; the curving 
is to make them look neat—the notching is to 
make them lie flat, and'to prevent the bodice 
from creasing when put on. Over-sew all the 
turnings, material side towards you ; this makes 
the work neater. If the material is of a very 
frail description, you must bind with narrow 
ribbon instead of over-sewing. It will now be 
needful to open the seams, lay them quite flat, 
and press them on a board covered with a 
blanket. If the bodice is of silk or velvet, a 
second person must assist in holding it while 
the other passes the iron over it. The person 
holding the bodice should have the top of the 
seam in the hand. To press the bust plaits, 
the person assisting should hold the seam un- 
der the arm and the front of bodice in a line 
with the top of the bust plaits. If you use 
whalebone, you must next run on the casings, 
which should be of linen tape, or a piece of the 
body-lining with the edges turned in upon 
either side. The casings should be under the 
buttons to the same height as the front bust plait, 
on all the bust plaits, and all other seams ex- 
cept the curve seams of the side-piece next to 
the back. The back casing should be about six 
inches long—five inches above the waist and 
one below it. Turn down a loop of the casing 
about three-quarters of an inch in length. Be- 
gin by sewing at the bottom of the loop, so as 
to make it strong ; run on the casing, easing it 
with the thumb, so as to make it sufficiently 
loose for the bend of the bone. If you use the 


new bodice steels, you will not need casings, as 
these steels are already covered; they are sewn 
through the hole at the top, and at distances of 
about two inches, stretching the seam after each 
sewing. Steels would not, however, need your 
attention until after you have turned up the 
bottom of bodice; but, unlike bones, they must 
be secured before sewing on the facing at bot- 
tom of the bodice. Turn up the bottom of the 
bodice, beginning at the button side, fixing it 
with pins. As you turn it, see that you have 
it turned to a nice shape; when satisfactory, 
tack it up if you intend to have it simply faced, 
If you desire to have it corded, run a tacking 
line to where the edge turns ; remove the pins, 
To make the second side exactly like the first, 
put a pin through the point of the first plait, 
and through the top of corresponding plait of 
the other front; repeat this with the second 
plaits. Put a pin through the waist button- 
hole to the waist button, then pin to the topof the 
side-piece next to the front at the point, passing 
through the corresponding point of the other 
side-piece. You have your bodice right side out. 
Pin closely the two tacking lines around the 
under part of the armhole from the point al- 
ready indicated to the second seam of side-piece 


side-pieces of the bodice are quite flat at the 
seams, and along the line of the side turned up 
and tacked ; put pins through to the second side, 
and, before removing the pins, run a line of tack- 
ing on the second side in the same place as the 
pins, after which remove the pins on the first side, 
and you will have the bottom of the bodice per- 
fectly even, when turn and tack it up; cut off all 
surplus material, and face. If you use bones, 
you must cut them to the length of the casings; 
scrape them until they are quite thin at both 
ends; if this is not done they will soon wear 
through the bodice. Next, put the bones in 
their casings through the loops left at the top; 
then run the loop so as to secure the bones in 
their places at the top; push the bones close 
to the bottom of the casing, and sew through 
the bones. Take the top of the turning and 
bone casing together and push the bone down 
as tightly as you can; hold it in place and sew 
it strongly at the top, just below the loop. Sew 
a broad tape, a quarter of an inch smaller than 
the size of bodice, to the bone casing and turn- 
ing of the back sean immediately above the 
waist line; fasten at the ends with two small 
hooks and eyes. This serves to keep the bodice 
in place at the back. The collar and sleeves of 
our bodice will have to wait over until next 
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PRACTICAL HINTS. FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 


SOUP. 

Nothing can be easier than to make a good 
soup if you only know how and have the will to 
do it; and if one will, it is easy to know how. 
It is certain there is no dish prepared for the 
table so generally neglected, nor one that so few 
persons understand making, even when a large 
quantity of meat, etc., is used for the purpose. 


The French make soup palatable and good out | , ; : 
| soups, and parées ; or from the quality, as sim- 


of a mere nothing, and we certainly can do the 
same if we only give a little thought and care 
in the preparation. Considerations of economy 
and healthfulness make it the duty of every 
housekeeper thoroughly to inform herself on the 
few essential points in soup making. When 
these are learned it will be as simple as any 
other duty. As it is impossible for soup to be 
made from nothing, a supply of material should 
always be kept on hand, such as dried herbs, 
also whole spices, and more particularly fresh 
vegetables, onions, carrots, and turnips. Parsley 
can easily be grown in the house in winter in a 
box if you have asunny window, and salt and 
pepper we can and do always have. Now having 
these seasoning materials always at hand, you 
may easily find other material in your pantry, 
or from the day’s supply of fresh meat, fish, etc., 


* without buying expressly for soup; provided, 


if you, instead of the butcher, have the bones 
and trimmings. All the scraps left from the 
meals should be carefully saved. Have for this 
purpose two deep earthen dishes; after break- 
fast and dinner look over the remnants of steaks 
or roasts, and put by themselves any pieces that 
can be used again, either cold or in what are 
called made dishes. Then put all the bones, 
trimmings, fat, gristle, and everything, especially 
the gravy, into one of your pans. If you have 
just one bone from a steak or chop, and the wea- 
ther is cold, it will keep until you have another. 
Cold vegetables can be put away carefully, and 
will be found useful. If you have boiled a fresh 
tongue, a fowl, a leg of lamb, or a cup of rice, 
plan to make a soup also, and then save the 
water. This economy may be carried to the ex- 
treme of saving the water in which cabbage, 
beans, or potatoes have been boiled, or of keep- 
ing a fire several hours upon a hot day only to 
save a few cents’ worth of bone, or of spoiling 
all the soup by adding a spoonful of turnip 
already sour ; but as a rule we err in the oppo- 
site practice. Soups are made from meat, fish, 
and vegetables, with water, seasoned or flavored 
with any or every kind of vegetable, sweet 
herbs, spice, catsups, and aromatic sauces. 
They are served thin and clear, or thickened 
with vegetables, barley, macaroni, vermicelli, or 














rice. Soups are classified and named in various 
ways, according to material, color, quality, etc. 
Soups with stock have meat as the basis. Those 
without stock are made of fish, vegetables, and 
milk. They are sometimes called soup maigre. 
They are also named trom the principal ingre- 
dient, as Beef, Mutton, Chicken, Tomato, Okra, 
etc. ; or from the color, as clear, or amber, brown, 
and white.; or from the consistency, as thin 


ple broths, bouillon, and consommé ; or from 
the name of the makers, or in any way oné’s 
fancy and invention maysuggest. But from the 
scores, yes, hundreds of recipes in the cook- 
books, which seem so bewildering to the begin- 
ner, a few simple rules may be deduced which 
will make the process of soup-making intelligi- 
ble; nd when once the foundation is laid, you 
may build and enlarge as you choose. Soups 
made with stock include all the varieties made 
from beef, veal, mutton, and poultry. It is a 
liquid containing the juices and soluble parts 
of meat, bone, and vegetables, which have been 
extracted by proper cooking. This liquid is 
more or less solid when cold, according to the 
gelatinous nature of the ingredients. It varies 
greatly in quality, owing to the manner in which 
it is prepared, and the material used. Stock is 
usually made from the cheaper, inferior parts 
of meat, which yield the most nutriment; also 
from odds and ends of cooked meat. The chief 
object in making stock is to obtain in the quick- 
est manner the largest possible amount of nutri- 
ment from the cheapest parts of meat, and after 
getting it to keep and use it. This is best ac- 
complished by observing the following rules : 
First, cut the meat into small pieces, and soak 
them in cold water before heating, that every 
atom of nourishment may be extracted. Cold 
water draws out and dissolves the meat juices, 
while hot water hardens the albumen on the out- 
side of the meat, and prevents the juices from 
escaping into the liquid. Secondly, use a careful 
selection and proportion of meat, bone, and 
water, and season judiciously, so that no 
one flavor will predominate. Thirdly, usea kettle 
tightly covered ; simmer, not boil, the material 


| rapidly, that the juice may be retained in the 


water, and not wasted by evaporation. Fourthly, 
make stock the day before using, if possible, 
that the fat may be more easily removed. The 
meats used in making stock should contain gela- 
tine, osmazome, anda small amount of fat. Gela- 
tine is found in the bones, skin, terndinous and 
gristly portions of flesh, especially in veal. It 
is this which causes the stock to become a jelly. 
But a soup made principally of bones is not 
the most nutritious. It is entirely destitute of 
flavor, and therefore we need with it meat con- 
taining osmazome. Next month we will finish 
directions about completing the stock, which 
space will not permit at present. 
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A. Buiortine-Case. 


The case is of light, embossed leather, or *+ 
can be made of plush, with pocket for note- 
paper and envelopes, and a strap to secure 
sheets of blotting-paper. Upper side has a cut 
turned back with olive satin, and same material 
covers slit, embroidered in silks or painted in 
water colors. 


B. Case ror OperRA GLASSES. 


A floor of stiff cardboard is cut for this, and 
is covered underneath with red plush, on top 
with satin. A bag of plush lined with satin is 
sewn to the floor, the junction eiged with silk 
cord, and a lining of cardboard shaped to hold 
the glasses slipped in between the plush and 
satin. The top of the bag is then turned in 
and red silk cord threaded through. 


C. FASHIONABLE BRAID TRIMMING. 


This trimming is made of flat wool braid 
sewed together before it is put upon the article 
itis to trim. These trimmings are very fash- 
ionable, and cost very much less when made up 
at home than when bought completed. 


D. FASHIONABLE Corp TRIMMING. 


This trimming is made out of two widths of 
silk cord, and is used to trim jackets, dresses, 
and children’s clothing. 


E. Lack, APPLIQUE oN Net. 


This pretty lace is most effective for trimming 
evening dresses, fichus, cravats, etc. The de- 
sign is traced upon fine nainsook muslin, which 
is then tacked over net upon a piece of toile 
cirée or paper; the outline is worked in fine 
buttonhole or cording stitch. When the whole 
is worked the superfluous muslin is to be cut 
away with a sharp pair of scissors; the edge is 
scalloped and buttonholed. 


F. H. Emproiwery Spray. 


This spray is suitable to be worked in the 
corners of table covers, or it may be alternated 
with other sprays to form a border, or it may 
be worked in the center of a mat. It is worked 
with arrasene in the natural colors of the na- 
sturtium; the dark shades of the flowers and 
leaves are in wool, the lighter shades and the 
veins are in silk. The stamens in the full- 
blown flower are worked in yellow crewel and 
embroidery silk. 


G. Firower-Por Sranp. 


This stand consists of a reed basket with a 
strip of Java canvas round the outside, em- 
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broidered in point russe, outline and crewel 
stitch with colored cottons. Balls of colored 
wool edge both sides, and larger pompons orna- 
ment the legs. This stand should have a zine 
or tin fitted in the inside exactly the same size 
as the basket, in which growing plants or cut 
flowers can be arranged. 


J. K. Fancy Stircues. 


These stitches are much used in Paris for or- 
namenting the large square collars with fichu 
ends, now worn in a variety of materials. Their 
beauty consists in the great regularity with 
which they are executed, and they look well in 
either flosette or coarse purse silk. 


L. THREAD LAcE, MEDALLION AND CROCHET. 

This lace is made with a backward and for- 
ward stitch. Take the purled medallion, and 
in the first purl make stitches as follows *: 
Make 1 half-crochet, 18 plain stitches. Skip the 
next two purls of the first medallion, make 
another half-crochet and come back over 
the 18 plain stitches. Skip the first, make 1 
half-crochet, 1 crochet, 1 plain stitch, 1 crochet, 
1 plain stitch, 1 half-crochet. Always leave one 
stitch between each crochet. Make 9 plain 
stitches, take together the two purls of the mid- 
dle of the next medallion, make 1 half-crochet, 
1 plain stitch, 1 half-crochet, 1 plain stitch, 1 
crochet. Repeat 3 times :: 9 plain stitches in 
the first purl of the next medallion, and begin 
over again. Then ¢ to :: 14 plain stitches. 
Skip the next 2 purls, make 1 half-crochet, 1 
plain stitch, 1 half-crochet (& cheval) between 
the two medallions, 3 plain stitches, 1 half-cro- 
chet, 3 plain stitches, 1 crochet in the first purl 
of the medallion, and begin again from *. Make 
4 little branches like the first ones and alternate 
all of the stitches for the right side of the lace. 

Then begin to make 4 little branches in front 
of the first 4 to complete the stars. The second 
round is like the first. To form the edge of the 
lace, make 1 crochet, 1 plain stitch, and 1 cro- 
chet. The bottom is made of one row of plain 
stitches, and one row of crochet worked into 
every two plain stitches. 

This lace is made of very fine thread. 


M. Tureap Lace, MEDALLION, AND CROCHET. 


Take some thread and make the requisite 
number of medallions, each of which should be 
ornamented with six purls. Take two pieces 
of thread of equal length, and work with these 
two pieces at once, proceeding in the following 
manner: With one piece form the bottom, with 
the other the top of the lace. Make a row of 
eight or ten stitches; work on this round 1 
half-crochet, 3 plain stitches; take together 
the two middle purls of the first medallion be- 
fore forming the lower part of the lace, three 
plain stitches, and then work on this round as 
follows : 2 half-crochet, 3 plain stitches, 2 half- 
crochet, 3 stitches ; take together the two purls 
of the upper medallion, make 1 half-crochet, 3 
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plain stitches, and work on this round. Make 
2 half-crochet, 3 plain stitches, 2 half-crochet. 
Take the two purls of the middle of the next 
medallion and make three stitches. Work on 
this round 2 half-crochet, 3 stitches, 2 half- 
crochet. Lift together the two purls of the 
middle of the lower medallion, make 3 plain 
stitches, 2 half-crochet, 3 plain stitches, 1 half- 
crochet ; then cut your thread and begin simi- 
lar rounds along the whole length of the lace. 
To make your border, lift together the first 2 
purls of the first medallion, make +, 1 crochet, 
7 plain stitches. Lift the next 2 purls; make 
1 crochet, 7 stitches, and work (a cheval) be- 
tween the two medallions. Make 1 double cro- 
chet, 7 plain stitches, 1 double crochet, 7 plain 
stitches. Lift the first two purls of the next 
medallion and begin over; then + alternating 
to the end of the row. The last round is 
formed of crochets in the same stitch. Com- 
mence by making a half-crochet on the first 
seven stitches ; then work in the middle stitch ; 
make 7 crochets and 11 half-crochets on the 
chain, alternating with each opening. The 
bottom of the lace is composed of plain stitches. 


N. Lace SquaRk. 

Trace the design on paper and outline it by 
basting on a piece of purled English lace thread. 
The inside of each little square formed by the 
design is ornamented with wheel-work made 
with linen thread. Squares of any size can be 
made by reproducing the design successively. 


O. Wristiet KnittTep 1n Corron orn Woot. 

If the article is to be made of cotton, set up 
ninety stitches upon three needles, as if for a 
stocking. The first two rows are done on the 
wrong side; the third row on the right side, the 
same as all the uneven rows. Fourth row, one 
stitch on right side, pass one stitch, one stitch 
on right side, and one double over-stitch, one 
stitch on right side, skip one stitch, and so con- 
tinue. This row will be repeated twenty times 
on all the even rows; then make two rows on 
wrong side, one row on right side, two rows on 
wrong side, and one row on right side. To ob- 
tain the ribbed effect, make four even rows, 
making always three stitches on right side and 
three on the wrong. End by two rows on wrong 
side and one row on right, and bind off loosely. 
We mean by an overstitch, taking a stitch on 
wrong side without knitting it ; knit two stitches 
together, and then throw the stitch between, on 
the wrong side, above the two stitches together. 





DESCRIPTION OF FURNITURE FOR ROOM. 
(See colored design in front of book.) 

At this season of the year, many persons de- 
sire to furnish new homes in the country and 
city, or repair and re-cover the furniture they 
have in use. For the benefit of such, we give 
this month the first of a series of designs, with 
practical suggestions to assist the reader in 
making up the articles in an attractive form at 
a trifling cost. Further designs will be given, 
showing how to furnish an entire room effect- 
ively. The lounge can be made so as to show 
a molding, as in our illustration, of walnut 
or imitation ebony; if this is not desired, the 





frame can be upholstered so as to entirely cover 
any wood-work. For summer use, cretonne in 
soft shades and pretty designs is always attract- 
ive; fancy-colored ticking is novel and service- 
able; colored striped awning answers the same 
purpose. These can be decorated, if the trouble 
will be taken, to be really beautiful. Between 
the colored stripes of the ticking, herringbone 
over the space with crewel of a contrasting 
color ; put the cover on with skirt-braid or vel- 
vet, tacked on with gilt-headed tacks, below 
which a gay-colored fringe falls. If the striped 
awning is used, applique figures cut out of felt 
or canton flannel, and decorated with colored 
silks are pretty and effective. These can be 
cut out of various sizes, and are not much 
work ; a deep fall of the striped material trims 
the lounge all around, with pointed pieces at 
the corners. This is trimmed with wool or cot- 
ton fringe and is tacked upon the lounge with 
gilt-headed tacks. Turkey red of good quality, 
with black velvet and gilt tacks to cover the 
joinings, makes a warm-looking covering for a 
room that sunshine does not often visit. Duck, 
like sails are made of, looks very stylish with 
appliques of bright colors upon it. Ribbon 
bows of the colors used are a great addition to 
the trimming. 

The chair illustrated is a plain square frame, 
trimmed and covered to match the lounge. 
This is not, however, necessary, as individual 
chairs are more fashionable than those match- 
ing en suite. The greater the variety, provided 
the colors accord, the more effective the room is 
considered. 

The fancy little table has natural-wood sticks, 
a piece of bright-colored felt covering the top, 
while the fringe is tacked on with gilt tacks. 

A Smyrna rug, or one made of fancy-colored 
matting, covers the floor 

The window has a lambrequin matching the 
covering, with white or cream-colored curtains 
falling to the floor ; these can be made of bunting, 
ornamented with a border of herringbone stitches 
done in different colored crewels. Bunting cur- 
tains are also pretty edged with antique lace. 
Plain white muslin curtains trimmed with a 
fluted ruffle, are always a pretty addition to any 
room; also those made of dotted or sprigged 
book muslin. Very thin and sherr-striped or 
plaided muslin can be made to look remarkably 
well, while scrim and cheese-cloth, where econ- 
omy is considered, can be ornamented in so 
many different styles as to form an attractive 
window drapery. 

The handsome wall-paper that so beautifully 
decorates the wall, is from the well-known es- 
tablishment of J. C. Finn & Co.. southeast cor- 
ner of Tenth and Walnut Streets, Philadel- 
phia. At their rooms every kind and variety 
of papers are shown, from the handsomest man- 
ufactured to the plainest, so that all tastes and 
purses can be suited. As the time is approach- 
ing when most housekeepers desire to make 
some improvements, we would advise them to 
call and examine their stock ; they will receive 
very pleasant and courteous attention if they 
desire to procure samples, and in doing so, 
mention that they saw illustrations of some of 
their papers in this magazine. 
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SOMETHING NEW. 


The human mind seems to be so constituted 
that there is ever an insatiable appetite for 
something new or different—in a word, a change. 
There certainly are exceptions to this, but they 
simply prove the rule, as the old saying goes. 
The suggestion of newness or change immedi- 
ately invests the object or subject with a special 
interest. Imagination, anticipation, and expec- 
tation are at once set in motion, and whether 
the matter under consideration be of little or 
of great importance, the element of change at 
once arrests the attention. To such an extent 
is this so, that newspaper publishers frequently 
manufacture news when there is a scarcity of it 
in the market. This applies to every sphere of 
life, be it social, religious, political, or domestic. 
It may sometimes appear under the term of 
fresh, bright, original, but it means new—dif- 
ferent from the ordinary, and appeals to the 
universal craving of our nature for something 
new. The efforts of Gopey’s to satisfy this de- 
sire is probably the chief element of success 
under its present management. Our endeavor 
to have each month something new or different, 
has attracted alike the attention of the press and 
public, and, therefore, our experience is differ- 
ent from the prevailing expression nowadays, 
i.e., ‘‘dull times ;’’ and as we, like others, 
confess a weakness for newness, we are very 
much elated—made so by the grace of our pat- 
rons. 

Our new proposition last month proved an il- 
lustration of this, and, in response to many re- 
quests, we have decided to continue the book 
offer for another month, as will be seen by the 
present number. Those whodid not give care- 
ful attention to it last month, will do well to do so 
this month ; also, to read the letters of those who 
have received some of the books, an@, as will be 
seen, express their entire satisfaction. To make 
this offer to our subscribers has cost not a little 
money and effort, and as only our subscribers 
are to be benefited thereby, we feel that a gen- 
eral interest should be made manifest by them. 
As the books usually sell at from one to two 
dollars each, there is certainly an incentive for 
the exertion of obtaining new subscribers, and 
more especially as a book can be selected in ac- 
cordance with the literary taste. 

Another feature of newness with us this 
month, is our removal to more convenient and 
more commodious quarters, a fuller description 
of which will appear later in the magazine. As 
a consequence, we will possess better facilities 
for producing the Lapy’s Boox. Trusting that 





each subscriber will feel enough interest to se- 
cure for us at least another, we cordially wish 
our friends a happy Eastertide. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE AS A 
BRAIN TONIC. 

Dr. E. W. Robertson, Cleveland, Ohio, says: 
‘*From my experience, I can cordially recom- 
mend it as a brain and nerve tonic, especially in 
nervous debility, nervous dyspepsia, etc., etc.”’ 





GENTEEL AND PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT. 


Space only permits us at present to call at- 
tention to the Caligraph, illustrated on our 
Fashion Plate, and to mention that an illus- 
trated circular will be mailed, by applying to 
W. H. Travis, 1003 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


>> ——s 


BOOK TABLE. 


WirtHIn THE SHADOW. By Dorothy Holroyd. Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop & Co. One vol., cloth, 322 pp. 
A new book by a new writer is what we have 

to consider in this story. Miss Holroyd, whose 

first extended work is represented by this vol- 
ume, as a writer of graceful verses and some 
pleasant little sketches, has been known to 
the public for several years, but this new 
book, bearing the suggestive title, ‘‘ Within the 

Shadow,”’ is her first essay at novel writing, 

and a very creditable one it is. The story is a 

simple yet dramatic one, telling how the heroine, 

Cecil Chester, is betrothed to Lieut. Durant, a 

young naval officer, who sails away into foreign 

seas, leaving his sweetheart in a happy home. 

After his departure, misfortune overtakes the 

girl; her father is killed in a railway accident, 

and her mother dies soon afterward, leaving 

Cecil to face the world alone, and earn her living. 

While Cecil is employed as a companion to a 

rich lady, a diamond ring is lost, and she is ac- 

cused of stealing it. By asad mischance, this 
ring is exactly like the one which Lieut. Durant 
gave to Cecil before he went away, and, as this 
engagement ring is not marked, it is mistaken 
for the missing ring. Cecil cannot clear herself, 
soshe is convicted and sent to the State’s Prison. 
Being so condemned, she will not write to her 
lover, for she is too proud to suffer him to yoke 
his fate with that of a convict, and he hears 
nothing of her. Having returned home, he 
seeks her in vain, and finds her at last through 
the daughter of the prison warden, who has 
espoused Cecil’s cause, and strives to prove her 
innocence. At this juncture the missing ring 
is found among the trimmings of a dress, Cecil’s 
engagement ring is identified, and her prompt 
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discharge ensues. Thestory ends very prettily, 
being well worked out with a good contrast of 
characters. The friendship between Cecil Chester 
and Amy Berkeley is an especially winning fea- 
ture, and the character of Helen Manning is 
both pleasant and harmonious. In its action 
the story is both simple and direct, two qual- 
ities not eften found in the works of young 
writers, and which lead us to expect still better 
things of Miss Holroyd. 





Serapis. A Romance, by Georg Ebers. Trans- 
lated frora the German, by Clara Beil. New 
York: Wm. 8. Gottsberger. One vol., cloth, 
387 pp. 

The plot of this story is much more simple, 
and less clearly detined, perhaps, than anything 
that Ebers has written. On this account it is 
not so forcible a work nor so distinctly charac- 
teristic ; but on the other hand, the theme of 
the narrative is so entirely different from any of 
the others that Ebers’s novels bear upon, that 
the book gains much from the freshness and the 
novelty of its subject matter. Instead of deal- 
ing with the supremacy of the heathen race, and 
struggles of oppressed slaves and Christians, 
““Serapis’’ tells of the uprisings in Alexandria 
in A.D. 391, when the monks and followers of 
Theophilus tore down the idols of the Egyptians, 
and mutilated theirtemples. The special theme 
of the book is the demolition of a beautiful 
statue of Serapis, by which was typitied the 
overthrow of the old system and the belliger- 
ent growth of Christianity. The love stories 
of Gorgo and Constantine, of Dada and Marcus, 
and sweet Agne are all prettily interwoven. 
There is not as much as usual of the scenic 
description that abounds in Ebers’s novels, pos- 
sibly because so much of the action occurs out 
of doors. There are some scenes of great 
power. The sermon of Eusebius, the deacon, 
and the onslaught of the mob at the Serapeum 
are strongly put, and there is a fine point in 
the sectarian spirit manifested by the Lord 
Bishop, who was among the first to admit dis- 
sension into the Christian ranks. The book 
serves admirably toshow what was the outcome 
of the first departure from the simple, united 
faith of Christ’s followers, and this is perhaps, 
the most distinct effect of Ebers’s books. He suc- 
ceeds in setting before us, with all the vividness 
of reality, important scenes and events, clinch- 
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Husband”’ is a book full of gay conversations, 
interspersed with some mild melodrama—a book 
that can neither hurt nor help any one. Young 
girls may find it interesting for its society set- 
ting, but one could hardly call it original or 
striking in any particular. 

Tue Monry-Makers. A Social Parable. 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 
377 pp. 

A successful book is bound to be attended by 

a host of rapid imitations, and from the fact 

that a book is an imitation, it often loses. the 

charm which it would otherwise diffuse as a 

fairly forcible creation. ‘‘ The Money-Makers’’ 

is what we may call the antithesis of that nota- 





New 
One vol., cloth, 


bly successful work, known as ‘‘The Bread - 


Winners.”’ It sets forth the life, the ways, and 
the means of ‘‘ the upper classes,’’ leading its 
hero and sub-hero through a newspaper career, 
and the excitements of that expensive dissipa- 
tion known as politics. The plot of the book is 
rather in subjection to an elaborate style and 
the useless citation of details. There is at 
times, too, a rather offensive exposition of the 
coarseness of fashionable luxury. Yet, the 
book is not wanting in power and promise, 
though rather crude and uninteresting. 
Rostyn’s Fortune. By Christian Reid. New 

York: D. Appleton & Co. One vol., cloth, 

288 pp.; price, $1.25. 

The above, just issued in book form, first ap- 
peared in the pages of Gopgy’s Lapy’s Book. 


| The author has wrought with the care that she 


Se oo 


ing our memory of them with the resources of | 


a historian, poet, and romancer combined. 
Appiz’s Huspanp. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. One vol., paper cover, 197 pp.; price, 
25 cents. 
This is the latest issue in that new series of 


cheap and light literature to which Miss War- | 





applies to all her works, and holds the reader’s 
attention throughout the pages to the end. 
Roslyn, the heroine, is attractive and winning, 
although somewhat of a coquette. Great trou- 
ble finally lets her have a glimpse of her own 
heart as it is; and in finding her happiness, 
she gains one fortune to lose another. The 
other characters are well worked up. 





ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 
To be reviewed next month :— 
Charles Seribner’s Sons, for sale by J. B. 
Lippincott. 
Persona TRAIts oF British Autuors. $1.50. 
Weirp Tates. By E. T. W. Hoffman. 
vols.; price, $3. 
Wn. Flint, Philadelphia :— 
GaRLaNps or Tooucut. By Anna M. Ford. $1.00. 
J. G. Ditman, Philadelphia, Pa. 
A Voice rrom THE OriENT. By Mangasar M. 
Mangasarian. 


Two 


A Protestant ConvERTED To CaTHo.icity. By 
Mrs. Fannie Maria Pittar. 50 cents. 
Porter & Coates, Philadelphia :— 


den’s rapidly-finished works belong. ‘‘ Addie’s | Doris AND THgopora. By Margaret Vandegrift. 


. 








RECIPES. 


Cotp Satt Fisn Dressep. 


Ingredients.—One cup of milk, 
A small piece of onion, 
One teaspoonful of butter, 
Half a tablespoonful of flour, 
Salt and pepper to taste, 
Potatoes or bread, 
Cold salt fish. 

Let the milk come to a boil with the onion, 
stir in the flour, which has been mixed with a 
little cold milk, cook five minutes, then add 
butter, and season it. Have the fish picked 
free from bones; pour over it, and serve on a 
dish of mashed potatoes or toast. 


Moutron AND RICE. 


Ingredients.—Cold boiled mutton, 
Boiled rice, 
Four tablespoonfuls of water, 
Seasoning, 
Two eggs. 

Chop fine some cold boiled mutton, and to 
each cupful add a cupful of boiled rice; butter 
a saucepan, pour in the water, add the meat 
and rice, seasoning, and the eggs beaten. Stir 
until all are cooked. 


Stewep Beer. 


Ingredients.—Six pounds of the round of beef, 
Half a bottle of common claret, 
Onions, carrots, 
Parsley, 
Whole pepper, salt, 
Sweet herbs, 
Ground allspice, cloves, pepper, 
Fat bacon. 

Take the beef; with a sharp knife make five 
or six incisions right through. Cut as many 
square pieces of bacon, fat and lean, long 
enough to pass through from one side of the 
piece of the meat to the other. Roll each piece 
of bacon in a mixture of powdered pepper, 
spices, and sweet herbs, and insert one into 
each incision ; tie up the meat carefully. Line 
the bottom of a stewpan with slices of fat ba- 
eon; put the meat on this, with some onions 
and carrots cut in slices, parsley, a few whole 
peppers, and salt to taste; add half a bottle of 
common claret (or if this is not obtainable, 
water, and half a small teacupful of vinegar 
can be substituted), and set the whole to stew 
gently for four hours, turning the meat occa- 
sionally. At the time of serving, strain off the 
gravy, skim it free from fat, thicken with a lit- 
tle flour, remove the string from the meat, 
pour the gravy over it. 





Pickiep Hauser. 


Ingredients.—A piece of cold boiled halibut, 
Two teacupfuls of vinegar, 
Two red peppers, two blades of 
mace. 

Put the halibut in a dish, boil the vinegar 
with the peppers and mace, pour over the fish, 
cover closely, and let it stand two days before 
using. Itis nice for luncheon or tea. 


White Breap. 
Ingredients.—Two quarts of flour, 
A gill of yeast, 
Warm water, 
One cup of butter, 
One teaspoonful of salt. 

Take the flour, and set a rather thick sponge 
at night; mix with the water. In the morning 
add to sponge one cup of butter, beaten to a 
cream, one teaspoonful of salt, then add flour 
to make as soft as can be handled, and mold 
one hour. Let it rise until very light, then 
mold it again a few minutes—not more than 
ten. Let it rise again, but not so light; then 
squeeze it apart to make loaves. Mold each 
loaf five minutes. When light, rub a little 
melted butter over the top of each loaf, and 
bake. Bread made like this is deliciously tender, 
white, and flaky. 


Friep BREAD. 


Ingredients.—Stale bread, 
Half a pint of milk, 
One egg, 
Butter, a little salt. 

Cut your bread into slices, beat the egg and’ 
stir it into the milk and salt; dip each piece of 
bread into this, then put into the frying-pan 
with the melted butter, and fry a light brown. 
This is avery nice addition to a breakfast-table, 
and a good way to use up useless scraps of 
bread. 


BREAKFAST GEMs. 


sateemedlias teaspoonful of .baking pow- 
er, 

One pint of flour, 

Pinch of salt, 

Two eggs, 

One cupful of milk, 

One tablespoonful of melted. but- 

ter. 

Mix the baking powder with the flour; add 
the beaten yolks of the eggs, and a pinch of 
salt, milk, and melted butter; mix well with 
the flour, and lastly, add the beaten whites of 
the eggs. Beat well, and bake in gem-tins in 
a quick oven. 
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Rick WAFFLES. 


Ingredients.—One pint of cold boiled rice, 
One quarter of a pound of butter, 
Half a pint of flour (sifted), 
Five eggs. 

Mix the rice, flour, butter, and milk together, 
beat the whites and yolks of the eggs separately ; 
add them to the mixture, beat hard, and bake 
at once in waffle irons. Pulverized sugar and 
cinnamon mixed together should be served on 
the table with waffles. 

SHORTCAKES. 
Ingredients.—Three teaspoonfuls 
powder, 
One cupful of butter, 
One quart of flour, 
Milk, 
Preserved fruit, 
Cream. 
_Mix the butter, flour, and baking powder with 
enough milk to make a dough as soft as can be 


of baking 


well handled ; roll out quickly one Half inch | 


thick, and bake in pie plates or small, square 
tins made for the purpose ; when done, split 
and butter slightly ; put on each layer a gen- 
erous Supply of some preserved fruit, and pour 
four or five tablespoonfuls of whipped cream 
over it; pour over the whole cake whipped 
cream mixed with a little of the fruit. 
Nor Cake. 

Ingredients.—Two cups of sugar, 

Half acup of butter, 

Two  teaspoonfuls 

powder. 

Three cupfuls of flour, 

One cupful of milk, 

Two cupfuls of hickory-nut meats, 


of baking 


One teaspoonful of vanilla flavor- | 


ing. 

Beat the butter and sugar together; mix the 
baking powder in the flour; add milk, eggs 
well beaten, beat well: add the meat of the 
nuts last; cut fine. Bake in a large cake. 


Sorr GINGERBREAD, 

Ingredients.—One cupful of molasses, 

One teacupful of sugar, 

One teaspoonful of soda, 

One tablespoonful of ginger, 

Half, a teaspoonful of salt, 

One-third cupful of butter or 

dripping, 

One cupful of mitk, 

Three cupfuls of flour. 

Mix the butter and sugar together; add the 
molasses, soda, milk, flour, salt, and ginger. ° 
Bake in shallow pans in a moderate oven about 
thirty minutes. 


Cocoanut Pupprine. 


Ingredients.—Quarter of a pound fresh butter, 
Half:a pound of powdered sugar, 
One cocoanut, é; 
Four eggs, 
One lemon. 
Vou. cx.—30 





| 





Melt as slowly as possikle the butter and 
sugar, then let them boil about two n.inutes ; 
pour out into a dish. Grate the inside of a 
cocoanut, after cutting off the brown rind; mix 
with the sugar and butter; add the grated 
rind of the lemon, the eggs well beaten, and the 
milk of the cocoanut if perfectly good; when 
well mixed add the strained juiceof the lemon. 
Put into a buttered dish and bake in a moderate 
oven an hour. This is very nice with the addi- 
tion of currants or mixed peel. It is generally 
preferred hot, but is very good cold. The mix- 
ture may be divided and baked in patty-pans. 

CuocotaTE Biranc Manas. 
Ingredients. —One-half box of gelatine, 
One pint of milk, 
One cupful of grated chocolate, 
Twelve tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
Cream and sugar for sauce. 

Soak the gelatine in a little water until it is 
dissolveu. When the milk comes to the boiling 
point, add the chocolate and sugar stirred in 
slowly and smooth; add the gelatine and put 
into molds. To be eaten cold with sugar and 
cream. 

CuiNeEsE Rice. 

sugredients.—Quarter of a pound of rice, 

One ounce of butter, 

Sugar, 

A little milk, 

A little essence of vanilla, 

Half an ounce of isinglass, 

Half a pint of cream, 

Preserved fruit. 

Parboil the rice, and when hot put in the but- 
ter, sugar, and vanilla to taste. Dissolve the 
isinglass in a little milk, and whip up the cream. 
When the rice is quite cold add the isinglass 
and cream. Put into a mold and serve, when 
ready, with preserved fruit. 


Goop Cream Canby. 
Ingredients.—One coffee-cup of white sugar, 
Two tablespoonfuls of water, 
One teaspoonful of vanilla, lemon, 
or peppermint essence, 
Quarter of a teaspoonful of cream 
of tartar. 

Boil the sugar and water together in a bright 
tin pan, without stirring, until it will crisp in 
water like molasses candy. Just before it is 
ready, put in a teaspoonful of whatever flavoring 
you prefer, and the cream of tartar. When 
done, pour out into a buttered pan, and when 
cool enough to handle, work as yor would mo- 
lasses candy, until it is perfectly white ; then 
stretch and lay upon a board, and with a chop- 
ping knife cut into mouthfuls, or you can cut 
with shears, and lay upon buttered paper on a 
plate. Grease your hands with butter before 
working it, and it will not stick to your fingers. 
Granulated sugar is not as good as other white 
sugar, 





ARCHITECTURE. 
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; SMALL AMERICAN COTTAGE, 
Drawn expressly for GoDEY s Lapy's Book, by Jaane H. Hobbs & Son, Architects, 
No. 520 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
The above design, built of frame, in the vicinity | signs of houses, upon receipt of $3.50, or Hobbs’s 
of Philadelphia, will cost $1300. Catalogue of twenty-four designs of suburban resi- 
We mail any address, Hobbs’s Architecture, a | dences, upon receipt of 50 cents. 
book containing one hundred and twenty-three de- 
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For description see Fashion Department. 
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DESIGN FOR FANCY TABLE. 
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For description see Fashion Department. 
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For description see Fashion Department. 
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Fig. 15. Fig. 16. 


For description see Fashion Department. 
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For description see Fashion Department. 





THE CONTRITE HEART. 


SACRED SONG. 





“A broken and a contrite heart, O God, Thou wilt not despise.” 


By R. 8S. AMBROSE. 
Andante. 


Voice. 


Piano. ¢ 








p 








1. The Lof-ty One be - fore Whose throne The shin-ing hosts of 
2. The Ho-ly Spir - it from on high Will lis-ten to _ its 


a 


Published in sheet form, 30 cts.,by WM. H. BONER & CO., agts. 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Phila. 








THE CONTRITE HEART. 









heav’n bow down, In ten- der love, will not dis-own, A con - trite 
faint -est cry, Will com-fort, aid and _ pu - ri- fy, The con - trite 












heart. pi - ty-ing God, will not de-spise But will be - hold with 
heart. O Sa - viour of the world! by Thee, May this, my pray’r ac - 
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CURES CONSTIPATION. | AIDS DIGESTION. 
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Ironton, 0., July 27,1884. | Geneva, N. Y., July 24, 1883. = 

I find your Tarrant’s Seltzer | I have used your Aperient in é 
Aperient very efficient in cases of | my practice several years. It is 5 
constipation, and recommend its | one of the best remedies for dis- 3 
use. | turbances of the digestive organs. > 
O. Exttson, M.D. N. B. Covert, M.D. c 
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RELIEVES HEADACHE. | REGULATES THE LIVER. 
Otsego, Mica., Jan. 13,1883. | Unton Sprines, Aua., Jan. 16, 1884. 

I had the honor of introducing | | Have used your Aperient in my 
your Seltzer Aperient into our | family many years, and take pleas- 
town many vears ago, and have | ure in recommending it for bilious- 
always found it to relieve headache | ness, constipation, and to regulate 
and regulate the bowels | the bowels. 

A. R. Foster, M.D. | W.S. MENEFER. 
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